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Free Trade and the Farmer 


We have come to the time when home 
consumption of farm products has practi- 
cally overtaken production. 

We are making large importations of farm 
products, grown on the cheap land and by 
the very cheap labor of foreign countries. 

During the past year we imported many 
millions of bushels of corn from the Argen- 


tine This corn was offered at from ten to 
forty cents per bushel less than the price 
prevailing for our own corn, and, of course, 


the price of our corn dropped rapidly. This 


Argentine corn competition will become 
more severe right along In rood years At 

gentina produces hundreds of millions of 
bushels of corn for export It is grown 
on cheap land and by the cheapest of cheap 


farm labor. The freight rates from the At 
gentine to our eastern coast are lower than 
the freight rates from the central west to 
our eastern coast. We cannot compete w ith 
the Argentine corn farmer and maintain our 
\merican standard of living on the farm. 


We must be protected 


Our live stock industry is confronted with the 
same peril. Argentina and other South American 
countries are large meat producers. Our big 
packing companies have built packing houses 
down there. A government officer under the 
present Democrat administration indicated that 
the government is fixing up refrigerator ships to 
bring in chilled beef from the Argentine and thus 
“reduce the cost of living.” And this at a time 
when the beef producers of the United States 
have been losing as much as $75 per head on the 
steers they have fattened! 


Our importations of vegetable oils have in- 
creased alarmingly. During the past year we im- 
ported cocoanut oil, copra and soy bean oil in an 
amount equal to more than one-third of our an- 
nual lard production. These oils are used as sub- 
stitutes for lard and butter. What will happen to 
our hog industry and our dairy industry if this 
sort of thing is permitted to go on? 


During the past year we imported more than 
twice the normal amount of wool. You know 
what happened to the price. In July, 1920, wool 
was 43 per cent lower in price than in July, 1919, 


while clothing was 12.4 per cent higher. Because 
of this foreign competition, wool is selling now— 
when it can be sold at all—for far less than the 
cost of production, and our wool growers have 
been obliged to form a pool and borrow money 
at high interest rates to hold the wool in the 
hope that they may be able to avoid ruin. 


The people lose millions 


Heavy importations of frozen New Zealand 
mutton and of foreign meats and hides during the 
past six months have caused American meat pro- 
ducers the loss of millions of dollars. 


The fruit industry of California is suffering 
severely. It is almost ruined 
Our great dairy industry is threatened 


What are we going to do? 


The Democratic party says NOTHING. The 
Democratic national platform reaffirms its tradi- 
tional policy of a tariff for revenue only. That 
means that the American market will continue 
wide open to the farmers of foreign countries 
who live on cheap land, under pioneer conditions, 
who employ the cheapest of labor, and who, since 
shipping has been resumed, are in position to 
compete with our farmers. 


The Democratic attitude 


The Democrats don’t care what happens to the 
farmers of the United States. They never have 
eared. They think it is the duty of the American 
farmer to produce to the limit and not “bother 
his head about the cost of production,” as a prom- 
inent Democrat official said during the war. 


The American farmer was urged to produce 
grains and meats to the limit. He was assured that 
he would get a fair price for everything he could 
grow. But after all their promises to the farmers 
the Democrats have systematically encouraged 
these foreign importations of grains and meats 
and vegetable oils and wool for the express pur- 
pose of beating down prices of our home-grown 
products. 


After all their promises the Democrats have 
conducted repeated price drives to beat down 
prices of American farm products. And mean- 


while the prices of foodstuffs to the consumer 
were permitted to advance unchecked. 


And now the Democrats propose to continue 
their betrayal of the American farmer by throv. 
ing our home market open to the farmers of for 
eign countries who have much cheaper land and 
cheaper labor and a far lower standard of living) 


The Republican way 


The Republicans have a different answer fof 
this problem. They promised in their national 
platform: “Revision of the tariff as necessary fo 
the preservation of a home market for America 
labor, AGRICULTURE and industries 


And Warren G. Harding, the Republican cand 
date for president, in his great speech on agricw 
ture, said: 


“The farmer must be protected from unfa 
competition, from those countries where agric 
ture is still being exploited and where the star 
dards of living on the farm are lower than her 
We have asked for higher American standard 
Let us maintain them. * * * So long as Ameri 
can produce the food we need, I am in favor 
buying from America first.” 


A business proposition 


We have come to the most critical period 
the history of American agriculture. A mist 
now cannot be repaired. You cannot afford 
make that mistake. You cannot afford it on yo 
own account. You cannot afford it for the s3 
of those fine boys and girls who soon must t 
your places on the farm. 


A vote for the Republican ticket this yours 
vote in favor of a sound, constructive natio 
agricultural policy, that will protect our farme 
against unfair foreign competition, that will! 
sure them, as Warren G. Harding said recent 
“a fair return on invested capital, a fair wage! 
the labor which goes into the crops, and enol 
in addition to enable the farmer to maintai " 
fertility of his soil and insure against natu’ 
hazards. * * * Prices which will insure to" 
farmer and his family both financial rewards # 
educational, social and religious living conditio 
fairly comparable to those offered by the citi 


It doesn’t matter whether you have bee? 
Democrat or a Republican in times past. Eve 
man and woman interested in the farm will ¥° 
the Republican ticket this year. ; 

—Republican National Commit 
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More Than Just a Machine 


W hen you buy Delco-Light you buy more than just a machine. 
You buy continuous electric light and power. 


You buy Contentment, Satisfaction, Comfort—better living 
conditions—freedom from drudgery. 


And—in the end you find that your purchase hasn’t cost you 
anything at all. It has given you all these things and in addition 
has accually paid for itself in the time and labor it has saved. 


In every nook and corner of the country you will find Satisfied 
Delco-Light Users—125,000 of them. 


And—no matter where you live you will always find a Delco- 
Light Sales & Service man near you to guarantee the perfect 
installation and operation of your plant. 


You buy move than just a machine—you buy a Delco-Light plant. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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EEDING the soil that feeds your crops--replenishing your land regularly 
with Nature’s greatest soil sustainer, manure--it’s the biggest job on your 


farm, the most important. 


Successful farmers everywhere realize this. 


They know that yields increase 


yearly and land rises steadily in value, when the greatest of fertilizers--stable manure--is used as it 


should be used. 


If you want to make certain that this 
job is being taken care of in the best pos- 
sible way--as well as the easiest--if you 
want to know that every ounce of fertil- 
izing value in your stable manure is saved 
to feed your growing crops--get a NISCO 
Spreader. 


It is the one spreader that gives you the great- 
est worth out of your manure with lowest up- 
keep and least amount of work for man or team. 


Straw Spreading Attachment Gives 
Two Machines in One 


BIG capacity one man straw spreading 
attachment gives you double use and double 
spreading profits from one machine. Shreds 
the straw fine and spreads it evenly, 8 to 10 feet 
wide. Quickly attached ortaken down. Simple, 
light and compact, it takes up little space when 
not in use. Your dealer will show you. Or, 
use the coupon. 


Our interesting little book entitled ‘‘Feed- 
ing The Farm’’ will be sent free to a 
farmer. Contains much highly valuable 
information on soil fertility. No obliga- 
tion--use the coupon. 





JheOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 





Actually Does Better Work 


5 te NISCO SPREADER pulverizes perfectly. It beats 

and shreds every scrap into fine particles and spreads its load 
lightly in a thin even blanket, seven feet wide. No bare spots--no 
spots too heavily manured. 


The NISCO is the original wide-spreading spreader. It is light 
draft, easy to load and built for years of service. Solid bottom--no 
slats--powerful chain conveyor--no gears to break im cold weather. 


The NISCO is strong, sturdy, always on the job. It saves time, energy, 
work--and gives you the last bit of soil-building value that lies in the manure. 


The NISCO is the safe spreader to buy--the product of “Spreader Special- 
ists”--a standard implement of known quality. 


Our Gold Seal Guarantee absolutely protects you against 
breakage or defects. Ask the NISCO dealer in your town 
to show it to you when he shows you the machine. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 








ii ° ° 99 
COLDWATER, Spreader Specialists OHIO 
Branches at — 
HARRISBURG, PA. OMAHA, NEBR. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PEORIA, ILL. ACKSON, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. ATERLOO, IOWA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. COLUMBUS, OHIO . LOUIS, MO. 
Sr ae a —_ 
THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. | 
COLDWATER, OHIO | 
Please send me without obligation, | 
Free copy of your new book, “Feeding the Farm.” 
Name and address of nearest NISCO dealer. | 
eS ee ite pact laiaabaeledaandscesdataieoen j 
Street or R. F. D.. i Bi Se hk Ste Le i 
City. State —< 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETING CONFERENCE 





EN representing fourteen live 
M rganizations and coming from 
fifteen states met at the Congress Ho- 
tel in Chicago on Friday, October 8th, 
and laid plans for united action in an 
endeavor to solve some of the live 
stock marketing problems. The big 
result of the meeting was the expres- 
sion of everyone that only by united 
action could the best results be accom- 





meeting. 
nite marketing program was authorized by the conference. 


Farm Organizations are going to work together ona unified plan 
for improving conditions of marketing live stock. This was assured 
last week by the conference of representatives of fourteen farm ers, live stock commission men, ex- 
organizations at Chicago. The establishment of a farmers com- 
mission company was strongly forecasted by the sentiment of the 


Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. In addition there 
were several representatives of pack- 


changes, railroads, and farm papers. 
Upon convening in the afternoon, E. 


The appointment of a committee to work out a defi- W. Baker, of the Bureau of Markets, 


gave an extensive report as to how 
the bureau does its work. H. W. Mum- 








plished. A committee of fifteen repre- 
senting all of the principal live stock 
organizations is to be appointed to go further into 
the study of the problem. 

Without any preliminary talk, J. R. Howard, pres- 
ident of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
called the meeting to order and stated that the 
meeting had been called as the result of a former 
meeting held earlier in the summer. The meeting 
then proceeded to the election of officers, J. R. 
Howard and C. H. Gustafson being unanimously de- 
cared chairman and vice-chairman. 

Next came the organization of a committee to 
bring forth recommendations for the meeting. 
C. H. Gustafson was given the responsibility of ap- 
pointing this committee. He did so by appoint- 
ing one man from each organization represented at 
the meeting. The members of the committee and 
the organizations represented are as follows: J. G. 
Brown, chairman, Indiana Farm Bureau Federation; 
(, H. Gustafson, Nebraska Farmers’ Union; Knute 
Espe, National Codperative Live Stock Shippers’ As- 
H. M. Osborne, Equity Coéperative Ex- 
change; H. M. Mumford, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation; A. Sykes, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation; E. E. Compson, Michigan Codéperative Live 
Stock Exchange; Ralph Sherman, Iowa Beef Pro- 
ducers’ Association; J. G. Mitchell, Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; J. H. Mercer, Kansas Live Stock 
Breeders’ Association; Martin FE. Sar, Iowa Fed- 
eration Live Stock Shippers; W. J. Stierwalt, Ohio 
Live Stock Shippers; James Clemons, Wisconsin 
State Equity; W. A. McKerrow, Minnesota Codép- 
erative Live Stock Shippers’ Association. 

This committee went into a short session during 
the noon hour and brought back this report during 
the afternoon conference: “The temporary commit- 
tee recommend to the conference that a permanent 
committee not to exceed fifteen members be ap- 
pointed by J. R. Howard, president of the American 
Fann Bureau Federation; this committee to be com- 
posed of representatives of various live stock organ- 
uations, to investigate live stock marketing prob- 
lems. The members of this committee to report to 
the various organizations which they represent and 
to the National Farm Bureau Federation.” 

The discussion over more ade- 








sociation ; 


quate live stock statistics and a 
better live stock reporting service 
created considerable difference of 
opinior Discussion on this sub- 
ject was led by W. F. Callender, of 
the Ohio Crop Reporting Service. 
He called attention to the fact 
that no one at the present time 
Was making reports on live stock, 
except a January 1st report made 
by the United States Department 
whic h was probably inaccurate as 
twas based on the ten-year cen- 
Sus and, therefore, could vary con- 
bideral He called attention, 
aso t fact that even the cen- 
is taken every ten years 
can not well be used as a basic 


Sus w} 


_— as it has been taken at dif- 
" ent seasons of the year the 
ast three times taken. 


In sp iking on this subject, Mr. 
Callender stated: “If the work is 
to be of value, it must be nation- 
Wide, uniform and standardized. It 
must be analyzed to be helpful. 
The big question confronting us is 
Seether we should further the 

ork of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 


mates and secure additional funds for them so that 
they could handle this phase of the work as well as 
crops, or whether it should be done by the farmers 
themselves.” 

These two questions of Mr. Callender opened up 
a lively debate. A. Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, pointed out that congress 
might not give the money and that also there was 
a need for higher class statistics than are now 
available and favored the census idea. 

“If all the farm organizations go together and 
present this matter to congress, I believe that we 
will get the funds,” said J. G. Brown, of Indiana. 
“The Indiana State Federation is working with the 
crop reporting service trying to get on a survey 
basis. We are getting quarterly reports, and the 
farmers are responding better each year.” 

T. A. Hougas, president of the Farmers’ Union of 
Iowa, said: ‘The government reports are more 
helpful to others than they are to farmers. I am 
in favor of divorcing such reports entirely from 
the government. The farmers should make these 
reports and use them independently.” This view 
of the subject was also emphasized by Geo. F. Stahl, 
of Indiana. 

The value of government reports came in for 
some lively discussion with J. G. Brown, of Indiana, 
defending and T. A. Hougas, of Iowa, attacking. 
As the debate progressed it seemed to become more 
generally recognized that the government agency 
was probably the best agency for collecting the fig- 
ures, but that the different farmers’ organizations 
should attempt to check up on these figures and 
analyze them for the use of the farmers. 

“The problem is one of gathering and interpreting 
as well as financing the crop reporting service,” 
said C. H. Gray, of Missouri. “I believe that farm- 
ers should interpret and the government collect. I 
believe we will make a serious mistake if we at- 
tempt to divorce the live stock reporting service 
from the government.” 

The count during the noon hour showed the fol- 
lowing states represented with delegates: Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 





Farm organizations are uniting to secure better marketing conditions for the live stock producer. 


ford, of the live stock department of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
next presented some live stock marketing problems. 
“If any believe that the live stock producer has no 
grievance he is mistaken,” said Mr. Mumford, “I 
am of the opinion that there are big problems that 
will not be easily solved. I have no cure-all to offer. 
It is a problem that must be intelligently studied. 
Production of better products and cheaper products 
have been too often the sole slogan of the past. 
To attempt to state that the methods of marketing 
that have served us more or less satisfactorily in 
the past are most likely to serve us satisfactorily in 
the future exhibits a failure to recognize that con- 
ditions have changed and will continue to change. 
Live stock producers have not received compensa- 
tion in the past suitable to the risk and money in- 
vested.” Three big problems were mentioned: Sta- 
bilization, the maintenance of a market price in re- 
lation to cost of feeds during the production period, 
and the maintenance of the right relationship be- 
tween the price the consumer pays and the producer 
receives. 

A strong plea was given by Mr. Mumford for co- 
iperative live stock commission companies. He 
gave several reasons why they were desirable. 
Greater economy in marketing, better opportunities 
for becoming informed on supply and demand, and 
better means of studying present difficulties in 
marketing system would be possible under this sys- 
tem, he declared. He also asserted that codpera- 
tive shipments and problems could best be handled 
and solved by a coéperative live stock commission 
company, 

Some hot shots were also given the present mar- 
keting organization. Mr. Mumford said: “I have 
come to believe that there is little hope for relief 
by appeal to exchanges. The present method does 
not seem to be entirely satisfactory to any except 
the traders and dealers.” 

Coéperative live stock shipping associations 
were discussed by Knute Espe, president of the Co- 
éperative Shipping Associations. Mr. Espe sug- 
gested several improvements needed in many of 
the local shipping associations. He emphasized 
need of local publicity; need of uniform system of 
accounting; need of interchange- 
able membership with other local 
associations; advisability of giv- 
ing a bonus to local managers 
where there is no loss incurred; of 
securing affidavit by disinterested 
party as to condition of stock 
when shipped; grading of hogs at 
home where possible; and of se- 
curing an open market at local 
packing houses. 

“I am completely sold on a 
farmers’ commission company at 
the stock yards,” said Mr. Espe. 

C. H. Watts, from Omaha, mana- 
ger of the Farmers’ Union Codper- 
ative Live Stock Commission 
Company, gave a very interesting 
history of the progress which they 
were making. Three years ago 
they started in Omaha with a very 
small office and now have in- 
creased their force to fifty-one 
men and seven girls. They lost 
money during the first seven 
months of their work, but at the 
end of the first year were able to 
pay back 13 per cent, the second 
year they were able to pay back 
46 per (Continued on page 2416) 
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How the Farmer is Soaked 
N JULY 1, our corn crop for this year was 


estimated to be 2,779,000,000 bushels. 


The December future price on that date was 
$1.57 per bushel, which would mean a value 
on the total crop of $4,363,000,000. By Octo- 


estimated by the 
increased to 8,216,192,000 
December future 


ber 8, th 
government had 
bushels, and on that date th 
price was 84.5 cents per bushel, making the 


$2,718,- 


prosper tive crop as 


Chicago \ ilue of the total crop 
000,000. 

From July 1 to October 4 the estimated 
yield increased 437,000,000 bushels, but the 
value of the total crop, based on th December 
price, had decreased $1,645,000,000. 

It would not be fair to attribute all of this 
loss in value to the increase in yield, but a 
substantial part of it is due to that cause. It 
furnishes a very fine illustration of what Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has said so many times, that as 
arule a large corn crop brings fewer total dol- 
lars than a small corn crop. 

On July 1 the oats crop was estimated to be 
1,322,000,000 bushels. 
on that date was 83 cents, making the value 
of the total crop $1,.097,.000.000. The crop 
harvested is estimated to have been 1,444,362.,- 
000 bushels. On October 8 the December price 


was 55 cents, giving a total of $794,- 


The December price 


value 


000,000—a shrinkage in the value of the crop 
of $3038,000,000 between July 1 and Octo- 
ber 1. 


On July 1 the yield of cotton was estimated 
to be 11,450,000 bales. The December price 
on that date was $160, making the value of the 
total crop $1,832,000,000. The final yield 
was 12,123,000 bales, and the December price 
on October 4 was $108, equal to a value for the 
total crop of $1,309,000,000—a shrinkage of 
$523,000,000 in the value between July 1 and 
October 4. 

On July 15 the wheat yield was estimated to 
be 809,000,000 December 
price was $2.70, making a total value of $2,- 
184,000,000. On October 8 the final estimate 
showed a wheat crop of 750,648,000 bushels. 
The December price was $1.9314, making a to- 
tal value of $1,452,000,000—a shrinkage of 
$732,000,000 between July 15 and October 8. 

The shrinkage in the value of the crops of 
corn, wheat, oats and cotton from July 1 to 
October 4 amounts to the handsome sum of 
$3,203,000,000, which is equal to about one- 
eighth of our national debt. 

Some may be disposed to say that the prices 
of corn and oats and wheat and cotton were 
too high in July; that they should have come 
down just as they have. Let us consider the 
matter from another angle, namely, the cost of 
production. Whether we take the ratio meth- 
od or the cost accounting method, we will find 
that the cost of producing corn this year and 


bushels, and the 


laying it down in Chicago in December is about 
$1.13 per bushel. At the present time, the 
December market price is 86 cents per bushel, 
netting a total loss to the corn growers of 
$853,000,000. 

The cost of producing oats, based on the 
price at Chicago, is about 80 cents per bushel. 
The December price now is 55 cents, netting a 
total loss tothe oat growers of $360,000,000. 

The cost of producing wheat, based on Chi- 
The December 
price of wheat at the present time is $1.95, a 
total loss of $269,000,000. 

Taking New York prices as the basis, the 
cost of producing cotton is 30 cents a pound. 
The December future is 21 cents, 
cotton producers of $575,000.000. 

The total loss, therefore, 


corn, oats, wheat and cotton, taking the De- 


cago price s, 1s $2.30 a bushel. 


a loss to the 
to the growers of 


cember prices at the present time as the basis, 
is $2,057,000,000; and this means an actual 
That is, if the farmers should sell these 
four crops at the prices now ruling for Decem- 
ber delivery, they would get $2,057,000,000 
less than the actual cost of production. 


loss. 


In the foregoing we have used the present 
December prices of these four crops as the 
basis of comparison. Our readers will under- 
stand that this is not ne cessarily the final price 
of these crops. But if it should be the final 
price, then the farmers suffer the 
loss indicated. Our purpose is to point out the 


would 


danger to the entire nation if a resolute policy 
of beating down prices of these principal crops 
should. be followed. 

So far as-the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
are concerned, the bulk of whom Ifve in Iowa, 
they can find satisfaction in comparing their 
own situation with the situation in other states. 
[owa is especially this We 
have a corn crop 126,000,000 bushels greater 


fortunate year, 


than in any other state. Because of our larger 
yield our cost of production is considerably 
less. 

The Iowa policy of feeding more than four- 
fifths of its corn to live stock will also be a 
decided advantage to us this year. There is 
every reason now to believe that prices of hogs 
and cattle will be much better, relative to corn 
prices, than during the past year or so. There- 
fore, lowa farmers are in a prosperous posi 
tion compared to farmers of the other corn 
belt states, and especially as compared with 
farmers who depend upon grain and cotton as 
cash crops. 

A part of this shrinkage in the value of these 
We have 


The season has been high- 


basic crops is due to the large crops. 
produced too much. 
ly favorable. Everybody was clamoring for 
increased production this year, All last year 
Wallaces’ Farmer kept cautioning its readers 
against this danger. Wise-acres were inclined 
to poke fun at us for this or ridicule us. 
very fine gentlemen who think more with their 
stomachs than they do with their brains were 
disposed to criticize us. We are willing to 
abide by the judgment of the farmers who grew 
the crops. 

A considerable part of this shrinkage in 


Some 


crop values is due to efforts toward deflation. 
Government officials and many men of strong 
financial influence seem to be obsessed with the 
idea that we must get onto a lower price level. 
We think it is a wrong idea, and that it will 
have a very bad effect. If these low prices 
should continue for farm products, the farmer 
is going to have a hard time paying higher 
taxes. Many farmers will be injured by de- 
cline in the value of land. They wiil not be 
able to continue paying high prices for farm 
labor, and the result will be an intensified drift 
to town for a time at least. Whatever injures 
the farmers of the country injures all of the 
people of the country. 

The government owes about twenty-five 
billions of dollars. It is going to be much 


harder for the people to pay interest on thi, 
debt, and gradually pay off the principal, yp. 
der low prices than under high prices. pros- 
perous country can pay off its debts much 
more easily and quickly than a country that ig 
hard up. 

Under war conditions, it seemed to hye the 
theory that the government should step in ang 
run everything. Many level-headed 


LIZens 
felt sure that this was a wrong theory, but they 
did not care to protest very vigoro for 
fear of being accused of lack of p tism, 
We are no longer under war conditio: ind it 
is time to call a halt on unjustified government 
control and direction. It is most unw 

The representatives of the various large jp- 
terests of the nation ought to assert their right 
. . . . 5 
to a more influential voice in goverimental 
a nd ry 2 
policies. The agricultural, manufa iring, 
wholesaling, retailing and labor _ interests 


should confer together on this whole matter of 
e price level, and if they can agree upon a na- 
tional policy, they should have no hesitation 
in pressing that policy very strongly upon the 
government. 

In so far as we can influence our price level 
by government action or by concerted action 
of the various large interests of the country, 
we should try to adjust it to some scale or 


standard. Why would it not be wise to adopt 
the new transportation rates as this n suring 
scale? We have advanced our transportation 
rates 70 per cent over the pre-war basis, 
Why not take this as a sort of standard 
and endeavor to adjust other prices to 
the same scale? Nobody will be hurt if 


we should hold up a scale of prices approxi- 
mately 70 per cent higher than prices which 
prevailed before the war. People are hurt 
when the price of their products or of their 
labor is too low as compared with the prices 
of the things they have to buy. The important 
thing is to keep a fair relation between the 
prices of the various commodities, and between 
the prices of labor and these commodities ; and 
when we say labor we include all classes who 
work for wages or salaries. 


a —— 


The Census Returns 


"THE census returns show that the popula- 

tion of the United States last January was 
105,683,108, an increase of 14.9 per cent since 
1910. But for the world war which stopped 
immigration for several years the increase 
would have been considerably greater. 

As predicted by Wallaces’ Farmer, there has 
been a heavy drift from the country to the 
city during the past ten years. Fifty-one and 
nine-tenths per cent of our people now live m 
cities of 2,500 inhabitants or more as com- 
pared with 46.3 per cent in 1910. At the 
present time but 38.8 per cent live in the coun- 
try proper, whereas there were 44.8 per cent 
in 1910; While there has been an increase 
of 28.6 per cent in the number of inhabitant 
of the cities, and an increase of 21.5 per cent 
in the towns of 2,500 and less, there has been 
an actual decrease of 227,355, or six-tenths of 
one per cent in the number of people on th 
farms. 

There has been a steady decrease in the 
number of inhabited farms in the principal 
states east of the Missouri river. The largest 
decrease is in New York, where there are 2%, 
537 fewer inhabited farms than ten years 48% 
and the smallest decrease in Iowa, where there 
are 3,732 fewer such farms. In Kansas there 
are 12,554 fewer farms, in Illinois, 14,719; m 
Missouri, 14,120; in Indiana, 10,361 ; in Ohio, 
15,346. Of the central western states only 
Minnesota and Wisconsin show an increase @ 
the number of farms. 

In future issues we shall offer some inte 
pretations of the meaning of trend of popula- 
tion and the probable effect on our agriculture 
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Democracy in Co-operation 
EMOCRATIC control of co-operative or- 
ganizations is a basic essentiol of success. 

Those co-operators who are looking with jaun- 
diced eyes on new and large scale co-operative 
enterprises are too often, however, not so 
much the advocates of democracy as the advo- 
cates of mistrust and cowardice. Democracy 
in politics did not die when political life out- 
grew the New England town meeting ; democ- 
racy in co-operation will not be extinguished 
when co-operative work is measured in terms of 
states and nations rather than in terms of 
neighborhoods. 

At one time the dominant political thought 
of this country was that democracy perished 
when it got ten miles from home. Accordingly 
the local and state government was glorified 
and the federal government slighted. 

The Civil War smashed this idea thoroly 
and the Great War finished the job by run- 
ning a steam roller over its few protesting 
fragments. ‘Today, a strong central govern- 
ment responsible to the people is recognized 
as an essential for orderly and intelligent con- 
trol of the country. Political reformers to- 
day, instead of seeking, as did the anti-feder- 
alists in 1800, to obtain democracy by weak- 
ening the central government, are trying to 
insure democracy by working for thoro dem- 
ocratic control of the federal powers. 

Years ago democracy in business meant a 
collection of one man shops, one man factories 
and on The 
inventions of machinery wrecked that life by 
demanding larger units of production, division 
of labor and larger combinations of capital. 
For years the evils of modern machine indus- 
try have been warred against by reformers. 
Until late years, the usual remedy proposed 
has been to go back to the one man stage of 
industry. Even President Wilson, in his “New 
Freedom” was guilty of looking backward to 
an older and less efficient industrial period 
to find a remedy for the ills of the present 
industrial epoch. 

The efficiency of the large scale corpora- 
tion, the low production costs of large facto- 
res, have made a return to the old conditions 
impossible. So now the more intelligent ad- 
vocates of democracy in industry are work- 
ing, not for abolition of big corporations, but 
for their democratic control. Shop commit- 
tees, profit sharing schemes, collective bar- 
gaining of employes—such devices are being 
employed to make industry democratic without 
making it less efficient. 

In the work of co-operation among farmers, 
the same stages of growth are being shown. 
The local association, proud of its record and 
jealous of its powers, hesitates to put its trust 
ma larger concern which will be to the local 
creamery as the United States 
Steel Corporation is to a roadside forge in 
Pennsylvania. Its members fear that men 
¥hom they do not know and can not trust will 
ise their chérished local organization for a 
plaything and wreck it in some impossible and 
hair-brained scheme. 


man enterprises of all sorts. 


] 
elevator or 


rhe fear of the local co-operative associa- 
‘ion is much the same as the fear of the individ- 
ual farmer when co-operation with his neigh- 


bors Was first suggested to him. He was sure 
‘hat the other farmers in the concern would not 
do hit justice. It was only after he joined 
the ass iation, went to its meetings and shared 
lM its management that he was finally con- 
‘need that union meant a strength that could 


be guided to good ends by democratic control. 

Co-operation between local associations to 
form strong central associations means an in- 
“tease in efficiency such as came when the indi- 
Mdual farmer began to co-operate with his 
teighbor. Like centralized organization in 





politics and industry, centralization of co-op- 
erative effort has its special dangers. These 
dangers can be met and have been met in sev- 
eral existing large organizations. The fruit 
people in California and the grain growers of 
Canada have created powerful organizations 
which are highly centralized and yet under the 
control of the body of the membership. 

The conservative clings to old methods lest 
he fail in the attempt to handle bigger things. 
This is not the spirit of agricultural co-opera- 
tion. The courage and the skill that formed 
co-operative elevators against the combined op- 
position of railroads, old line elevators, and 
banks, will not be daunted by the dangers of a 
wider field. 

The opponents of centralized organization 
admit that it is more efficient but assert that 
it can not be democratically controlled. If we 
admit this, we admit inevitably the superior 
power of business and labor interests over the 
farmers in the conflicts of economic life. On 
the other hand, if we are determined that farm 
organizations are to be efficient and powerful 
and that they are to bargain on equal terms 
with business and labor, then our job is not to 
shudder at the oligarchies that a centralized 
organization might create, but to get to work 
to plan a system that will make democratic 
control certain. 





The Price of Wheat 
(CLARK BROCKMAN, of 


Iowa, in referring to the article, “Poor 
Advice,” in our issue of October 1, writes: 
“In this article, you state that the cost of 
production of wheat is $2.10 a bushel, and also 
that it is a fair selling price. I would like to 
ask why we are not entitled to a profit. If we 
should sell this wheat at $3, is there any other 
business which assumes as much risk and which 
has but one turn-over a year, which sells at a 
lower profit than this would be? In your ar- 
ticle you infer that the farmer is an awful prof- 
iteer to want $3 a bushel.” 


Page county, 


Our correspondent has misinterpreted the 
point of the article in question. We do not 
accuse the farmer who wants $3 a bushel for 
his wheat as being a profiteer; neither do we 
want him to get only the cost of production. 
We want him to get the cost of production and 
in addition a fair profit. 

But our correspondent must remember that 
the growing of wheat is a competitive business. 
Our wheat growers must compete with the 
wheat growers of the world. In addition, there 
are a great lot of farmers who are not growing 
wheat, who can grow wheat and will grow 
wheat, if the price goes up to a point where 
they see more money in it than in growing some 
other crop. Therefore, if the wheat farmers 
should get an organization strong enough to 
control the wheat price, and should put the 
price at $3, not only would they not help them- 
selves, but they would injure themselves. Such 
a price would greatly stimulate wheat produc- 
It would bring in a lot of new wheat 
For example, it would result in a 


tion. 
growers. 
very great increase in the wheat acreage in the 
southern half of Iowa, where comparatively 
little wheat is now grown. Iowa farmers could 
very profitably reduce their corn acreage and 
increase their wheat acreage, if they could get 
$3 a bushel for wheat. What is true of south- 
ern Iowa is true also of large areas in other 
corn belt states. This would be hard on the 
farmers who make wheat their main crop. 
Wallaces’ Farmer wants to do everything it 
possibly can to help the farmers of the United 
States get fair prices for their crops. That 
is why it is sounding a note of caution. There 
is too much talk by extremists who have not 
thought the matter thru, and who are forming 
their judgment on slight and inaccurate infor- 


mation. When we come to talk of fixing prices 
on farm products, we must take note of condi- 
tions which influence production and condi- 
tions which influence consumption thruout the 
world. The suggestion that we can determine 
the cost of production and fix the price ac- 
cordingly comes from those who are not well 
informed. ‘That might work all right if we 
had a monopoly in the growing of wheat or 
corn or any other crop, but we do not have 
that. We must employ thoroly trained men to 
study conditions for us, and then try to adjust 
prices at a point which will give us a fair profit 
but which will not unduly stimulate future pro- 
duction. 





Reclamation Projects 

;(VERY week we receive letters and propa- 

ganda asking us to help promote western 
reclamation projects. Mayy people assume 
that we are confronted with a food 
shortage, and that we should bring more land 
into cultivation just as quickly as possible. 
Western folks talk this to help exploit their 
The idea is that the government 


serious 


country. 
should put up dams and impound water and 
lay out farms, and then sell the land to farm- 
ers on long time and at low interest rates, 

We can not get up much enthusiasm over 
this matter just now. Many farm crops are 
selling at less than cost of production. Mil- 
lions of pounds of farm products are being im- 
ported from other countries, and this helps to 
keep down prices at home. European nations 
are getting back to normal production very 
rapidly, and will be buying less from us. Un- 
der these conditions, is it good policy for the 
United States, which is very heavily in debt, 
to spend millions of dollars in bringing more 
land into cultivation? We wish someone would 
make a thoro study of the reclamation projects 
in which the government has engaged during 
the past fifteen years, and give us the facts 
concerning them. We think many farmers who 
have gone on such projects have been greatly 
disappointed. Many of them produced large 
crops of fruit, only to find no market for it. 

We ought to put these reclamation projects 
upon a strictly business basis, and add more 
land only as fast as it is needed. And the best 
way to measure this need is by prices of farm 
crops. Until they begin to sell at prices which 
give the farmer a fairly reasonable profit, we 
do not see the need of putting more land under 
the plow. 


Wheat Acreage Advice 

LAST fall the Department of Agriculture 

recommended that we should seed enough 
wheat to make a total crop of 832,000,000 
bushels. At that time Wallaces’ Farmer sug- 
gested that the government was prone to over- 
estimate in such matters, and we gave it as 
our opinion that if we should have a wheat crop 
of 830,000,000 bushels this year, we would be 
in danger of getting less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Therefore, we advised our readers to 
seed enough wheat to produce a crop of about 
750,000,000 bushels. 

The 1920 crop finally materialized at about 
770,000,000 This was 60,000,000 
bushels below the government and 
20,000,000 bushels more than Wallaces’ Farm- 
er advised.. Notwithstanding this, the price at 
the present time is considerably less than the 
cost of production. 

If we are to have a reasonable chance to 
get cost of production on next year’s crop of 
wheat, we should figure on not more than 
700,000,000 bushels. For the sake of those 
farmers with whom wheat is the main crop, 
we hope that not more than 37,000,000 acres 
have been sown to winter wheat this fall. A 
less acreage would be better. 


bushels. 
advice 
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THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 


| _setearoownes by perfect weather conditions, and 

reawakened interest in the swine industry, fol 
lowing the prospect of a bumper corn crop, the Na 
tional Swine Show held a successful session at De 
Moines, Iowa, during the week of October 4th to 
9th Altho the attendance figures were not up to 
the standard that a show of this caliber should at 
tract, a considerable improvement over the last 
year’s attendance was noted. The exact figures on 
the gate receipts for the week are not available, 
but it has been estimated that approximately 20,000 
people passed thru the turnstiles. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the hogs constituted the 
sole drawing card, this may be taken as a very ac- 
ceptable figure 

Of course the judging of the various classes was 
the big event of the week. The full report of the 
awards is given on page 2424 of this issue. Fea- 
tured by the keenest of competition, each breed 
made a notable showing. The spectators were kept 
in a state of excitement all of the time during the 
judging, as in every class shown more than one 
animal stood a good chance of winning. 

One or two regrettable incidents which occurred 
during the week may be attributed to the keen in- 
terest taken in the showing. While the utmost in- 
terest is to be commended, it may become objec- 
tionable when it takes the form of 
showing displeasure with the decision 
of the judges, or showing approval of 
certain individuals, in a pronounced 
manner, while the judge is making the 
decisions. On the whole, however, the 
good sportsmanship and feeling of fel- 
lowship on the part of the exhibitors is 
certainly worthy of note and to be 
commended. 

As featured in the advance notices, 
the government exhibit was notewor- 
thy, being of particular interest to 
those of the spectators living in cities, 
and hence not familiar with farm con- 
ditions. The part of the exhibit devot- 
ed to promoting the interests of the 
boys and girls’ club movement was 
helpful in showing the general public 
the nature of the movement. Tubercu- 
losis eradication work was given a cer- 
tain amount of publicity, with the idea 
of showing what is being done by the 





exhibit conduced by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
was another feature of interest. 

As one of the main inducements towards attend- 
show is the good fellowship involved, the 
banquet given by the National Swine Growers’ As- 
sociation assumed a position of considerable im- 
portance in the minds of the breeders attending the 
A roll call by states showed that representa- 
tives from thirty-six states were in attendance. 
Speeches were made by R. Faxon, secretary of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce; John P. Wal 
lace, of Wallaces’ Farmer; Robert J. Evans, presi- 
dent of the National Swine Growers’ Association; 
W. J. Carmichael, secretary of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association, and R. A. Pearson, president 
of the Iowa State College 

The Iowa Hampshire breeders showed their pro 
gressive spirit by tendering a banquet and dance 
to the members of the association and visiting 
Hampshire breeders. Following the dinner, a series 
of moving picture films, showing various herds and 
breeding establishments, was shown. This was fol- 
lowed by the dancing. 

On Monday, the opening day of the show, the col 
lege judging teams*got into action. Teams from 
five corn belt institutions were present and engaged 
in a hot competition for the honors. The Kansas 


ing the 


show. 


team, with a score of 3,731.5 out of a possible 4,375 
was the victor, the rank and score of the other 
teams being as follows: 2, Missouri, 3,634.5 ox 
braska, 3,578.5; 4, Iowa, 3,539; 5, South Dakota 
3,054.5. : 

H. J. Stroeter, of Missouri, was the high man of 
the contest, followed by H. E. Mather, of k iNsag 
and V. B. Hamilton, of Iowa. The winning team 


was coached by Prof. F. W. Bell, assisted hy Prof 
B. C. Zimmerman. A banquet attended by the com. 
mittees in charge and the students and oacheg 


was given in the evening following the contest J 
E. Meharry, Tolono, Illinois; Perry Han} New 
London, Iowa, and Prof. W. W. Smith, of the ppj. 
versity of Illinois, placed the classes, and listened 
to the oral reasons given by the contestants 
The week’s show came to a satisfactory finish, 
with the boys and girls’ pig club contest on Friday, 
The youngsters realized that they are to be the 
breeders of tomorrow, and engaged in ring con- 
tests of as much spirit and rivalry as their elders, 
This was unquestionably one of the foremost edy. 
cational features of the show, and it is to be regret. 
ted that it was not held earlier in the week, when 
more of the swine show visitors were present. One 
hundred and twenty-five boys and girls were preg. 
ent and made up a show of real merit. 
This movement is rapidly assuming 








large proportions, and is being taken 
up by the record associations, ag one 
of the most productive means of pro 
motion work. It is recognized that the 
breed associations that encourage the 
boys and girls realize big benefits. An 
example of the progressive attitude 
taken by some breeders, was that of 
one who stood on the side lines and 
watched his two sons drive their pigs 
into first and second places. When 
questioned as to the secret of their sue- 
cess, he replied that his boys picked 
their pig club entries from his herd be 
fore he picked his show herd 

At the time of this report, the fu 
ture location of the swine show has 
not been decided upon. Altho hardly 
a success financially, the show certain- 
ly served the purpose of bringing the 
prize winning hogs together in one 
contest, and brought the breeders to- 








government in eliminating this danger- 
ous disease. A ham and bacon curing 


LIVE STOCK MARKETING CO 


cent, and during the nine months of the third vear, 
50 per cent, and so far in 1920 they have saved ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of their commissions 

One of the high spots in the meeting occurred 
when Mr, Watts spoke of the need of codperation 
of all of the organizations in boosting the work 
which the Equity was doing at St. Paul and Chi 
cago and the Farmers’ Union at Denver, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Oma) end Sioux City. 

“The Farmers’ Uni and the Equity are ready 
to eliminate the words ‘Equity’ and ‘Union’ from 
their commission companies,” said he, “and to meet 
the Farm Bureaus and Shipping Associations on a 
common ground to form the largest commission 
firm in Chicago. Up to the present time codp 
erative shipping has only put the local buyer out of 
business. We need to extend the codperative move- 
ment to the central markets.” 

F. E. Osborne, manager of the Equity commission 
companies at St. Paul and Chicago, followed Mr. 
Watts on the program. He told the growth which 
they have had at St. Paul, and also emphasized some 
of the difficulties which they were having on the 
Chicago market. He stated, however, that even with 
the difficulties which they have been having in 
Chicago, that they are now growing, each month’s 
receipts being from 60 to 130 per cent over last 
year’s receipts. : 

T. A. Hougas, president of the Farmers’ Union of 
fowa, stated: “I have instructions from my state 
organization to go ahead in the formation of a live 
stock commission company at Chicago. With 
these instructions behind us we must proceed with 
the organization, but we prefer to go ahead with all 
other codperative concerns in the formation of one 
large organization.” 

The sentiment of the entire meeting seemed to be 
strongly in favor of a farmers’ commission com- 
pany. It is likely that this plan will receive very 
careful consideration by the committee of fifteen 
when it is appointed. 


College Judging Teams at the Swine Show 


(Continued from page 241 3) 


The question of track or hoof weights was dis 
cussed by H. N. Parks, representing the Live Stock 
Kxchange, and J. L. Harris, representing the rail- 
roads. tsoth of these men agreed that the hoof 
weights are superior to the car weights as a basis 
for determining freight charges. Mr. Parks also 
called attention to the fact that the Live Stock Ex- 
change is endeavoring to get a refund for the ship- 
pers of 25 cents per car, which was charged since 
May 1, 1917, for unloading A favorable decision, 
which is retroactive, has been secured from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

J. L. Harris spoke of three propositions which were 
put to the railroads at a meeting in Kansas City 
by the Live Stock Exchange, relative to the question 
of paying the commission men for hoof weights. 
The railroads have the remainder of this month to 
accept one of the three propositions. First, the 
payment of 25 cents per car to the commission men 
for the weights which have formerly been furnished 
to the railroads free; second, the railroads going 
back to securing of track weights, and third, change 
in shrinkage allowance by the railroads. Mr. Harris 
did not state what action the railroads would take 
on the question, but signified that he was opposed 
to any of these propositions. 

Mr. Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, called attention to the importance of this 
proposition and showed that the shippers would be 
the ones which would ultimately pay for a change 
to either proposition. The charge which has been 
instituted by some of the live stock exchanges on 
the river points did not meet the approval of the 
shippers. They were glad, however, to hear that at 
the Chicago market the Live Stock Exchange ex- 
pected to make no charge for the performance of 
similar services. 

Mr. Howard announced that it would probably 
take about a month to appoint the live stock com- 
mittee of fifteen, as he wished to analyze the situa- 
tion thoroly and secure the very best men available 


gether in a social gathering of interest 
and value. 


NFERENCE 


for the purpose. He requested that all live stock 
organizations send in the correct names of their or 
ganization and officers at the earliest possible time 


Corn Husking Prices 


Two hundred farmers, representing twenty coun 
ties, met in Decatur, Illinois, on Saturday, October 
9th, to discuss the corn husking price situation from 
the standpoint of central Illinois. The agreement 
which they reached was to pay 5 cents per bushel 
with board and 6 cents per bushel where the husker 
boards himself. Several of the Bureaus favored 4 
4 and 5 cent schedule, while some expected a 6 and7 
cent charge, but the overwhelming majority f@ 
vored the 5 and 6 cent plan, and it was unanimously 
adopted. A few other meetings of a similar nature 
have been held in Illinois, and the general sent- 
ment in that state seems to favor the 5 and 6 cent 
price. Illinois this year does not have as heavy 
a crop of corn as does Iowa, and usually the [linois 
price is somewhat below the Iowa price, due to 4 
somewhat larger supply of labor. 

In Iowa the situation seems to be somewhat sim 
lar to that in Illinois, George B. Albert, of the 
State Employment Service, who has made a survey 
of Iowa counties, states that the result of this 
survey shows that the price will in all probability 
be 5 and 6 cents in some of the southern counties 
and 6 and 7 cents thruout the majority of the state, 
with possibly a price of 7 and 8 cents in some of 
the extreme northern and western counties. This 
price reduction agrees in a general way with that 
of Illinois, as a 7 and 8 cent price has been com 
mon thruout Iowa for the past two years. There 
are a few counties thruout central Iowa which are 
favoring a 5 and 6 cent basis, but such price does 
not seem to be expected by the majority of the coun 
ties, but with the price of corn down all are unt 
versally agreeing that the price will be lowe! thao 
was paid last year. 
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& Sons’ grand champion Hampshire boar. Conrad’s grand cham pion Poland China sow. Rockafellow'’s grand cham pion Chester White boar. 














Pathmarker, grand champion Duroc boar shown by Droz. Glover & Winn’s grand champion Poland China boar. 








Swine Show 
Prize 
Winners 








Jackson’s grand champion Duroc sow. Timmerman’s grand champion Hampshire sow. 














Heisel & Son’s grand champion Chester White sow. Dunk & Ehresman’s grand champion Spotted Gossard’s grand champion Berkshire boar. 
Poland China boar. 
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= ippointm«s of committe to men so as to get the benefii their 
invest te different marketing ideas. They will hold anothe; eting 

plans and to report bac to a later in November, when a large 1 ber of 
conference was the main step taken at men of prominence will be Vited to 
the meeting of the Committee of Sev- meet in a round table discussioy with 
enteen at Chicago last week the committee. Among thos Zgest. 
All members of the committee were ed were E. T. Meredith, etary of 
present with the exception of Dr. H. J. agriculture; Victor Murdock, of the 
Waters, of Kansas City At the re- Federal Trade Commission;  Juyliys 
quest of the committee his place will Barnes, Herbert Hoover, Barney y 
be filled by President Howard, of the Baruch, L. F. Gates, president of (pj. 
Farm Bureau. By a unanimous vote, cago Board of Trade; Harold ©, Poy. 
Mr. Howard was made an advisory ell, manager California Fruit Groworg’ 
member of the committee Exchange; representatives of the Ng. 
The committee was divided into four tional Millers’ Federation, the Cana. 
committees of four men each to do re- dian Council of Agriculture, and mem- 
search work along lines of existing or- bers of the committee which visiteg 
ganizations and method In order California. At this November neeting 
that the report may not be biased, no a preliminary report will also be given 
man is to investigate any organization by each committee of the progress 
with which he is personally connected. which they are making, but is not 


In addition each committee will have 
one phase of general research work to 
perform. The committees are as fol- 
lows 

W. G. Eckhardt, L. J. Taber, C. A. 
Bingham, and C. Y. Gregory are to investigate the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, the Prune and 
Apricot Growers, and the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Pooling Plan. In addition to bringing in a report of 
the fundamental marketing principles of these plans 
this committee is charged with studying cost of 
marketing especially as it related to cost of dis- 
tribution, country elevators, terminals, exporting, 
the functions and efficiency of grain exchanges, 
relations of future trading to marketing, market 
quotations and crop reports, and present market 
practices. 

The second committee, consisting of A. L. Mid- 
dleton, H. R. Meisch, Clifford Thorne, and William 
Hirth, is to investigate the Equity Coéperative Ex- 
change, Wisconsin Cheese Producers’ Association, 
the state ownership plan, and the Michigan State 
Farm Bureau Elevator Exchange. In addition this 
committee is also to make a study of storage and 
transportation, covering especially data on avail- 
able storage location, effi- 


capacity, ownership, 
storage, insurance, and 


ciency of relationship of 
transportation companies to grain marketing com 
panies 

The third committee, consisting of C. H. Hyde, 
J. L. Boles, P. E. Donnell, and Ralph Snyder, is to 
investigate the work of the Farmers’ Union of 





The Farmers’ Grain Marketing Committee of Seventeen 


Nebraska and Kansas, the Missouri Farmers’ Clubs 
Association, and the American Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation. In addition this committee is to study 
the general subject of consumption and export, in- 
cluding especially consumption on the farm, man- 
ufacturing, both local and centralized, of flour and 
other grain products, disposal of by products, 
methods of distribution, exports and foreign com- 
petition. 
he fourth committee, consisting of C. H. Gustaf- 
son, J. M. Anderson, E. F. Ladd, and George Living- 
ston, is to investigate the National Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Canadian Grain Growers’ Ltd., 
and the different coéperative marketing plans used 
in Europe. In addition this committee is given the 
responsibility of studying different plans of finan- 
cing so as to be able to suggest some method of 
financing whatever plan is ultimately decided upon. 
It was the thought of the committee that a great 
deal of the work along special lines would have to 
be investigated by trained economists, who could 
make use of the figures that have been derived by 
other sources such as the federal trade commis- 
sion. This will probably result in close coéperation 
with the economic committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
The committee is seeking the experience of other 


expected that any of them will be able 
to make a final report at that time. 

The finance committee which js 
to see to the collecting of funds 
to do the ‘necessary work of the 
committee, was instructed not to solicit funds 
from any other than farmers’ organization A sum 
of $2,500 was to be levied by the committee. The 
committee consists of Messrs. Hirth, Eckhardt, Ap. 
derson, Middleton, Tabor and Livingston. 

The work of the live stock conference will be 
closely interwoven with the work of the grain com. 
mittee. On several subjects there are things which 
will need to be worked out jointly. A committee 
of five, some of which were already delegates to 
the live stock conference, were appointed to meet 
with the live stock conference and present some 
of these mutual problems and seek their codpera. 
tion in working out their solution. 

A protective tariff is one of the essentials if 
America’s grain production is to be _ profitable, 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee when the present situation which the grain men 
are facing was discussed. It was the opinion that 
the Canadian wheat was being used to break the 
market at the present time so that foreign buyers 
as well as speculators could buy the product ata 
cheaper price. A statement was also given out by 
the committee which discussed the fall in prices of 
farm products and sounded a note of warning as to 
the effect of this drop on the general welfare of the 
country, 


MOTOR TRUCKS ON CORN BELT FARMS 


eosin the experience of 831 corn belt 
A farmers who own motor trucks, the United 
States Department of Agriculture found that in the 
opinion of nine-tenths of these men, the greatest 
advantage in owning a motor truck is “saving 
time”; in the opinions of three-fourths of them the 
greatest disadvantage is “poor roads,” and 91 per 
cent believe that their trucks will turn out to be a 
profitable investment. 

The reports, however, indicate that on most 
of these farms the truck has not reduced expenses 
to any great extent, and that it supplements rather 
tock and other equipment 
travel 2,777 miles 


than replaces work s 
On the average these trucks 


per year, and the cost of operation is between 16% 


cents and 17 cents per mile, making the total annual 
cost from $460 to $470 Each truck displaces an 
average of 1.2 head of work stock. With the cost of 
keeping a horse a yé n the corn belt around $200, 
the reduction in expense for th item is in the 
neighborhood of $240 per farm For all farms the 
average amount of hired help saved by the trucks 


is $163 On most farms these are the only two 
items of direct reduction in expense whieh can be 


credited to the truck, and on the 
amount to $60 or $70 less than the total cost of 


average they 


operating it. 

To offset this added cost, custom hauling done 
with the trucks amounts to about $50 per year 
for all farms, leaving only something like $10 or $20 
annual net expenses which must be more than bal- 
anced by the saving of time of the owner and mem- 
bers of the family, the ability to get crops and live 
stock to market in better condition or at better 
time, and other benefits which are not directly 
measurable in dollars and cents, if the average 
truck is to be a profitable investment. 

The investigation was made during the past win- 
ter and spring. Farmer-truck owners in Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, southern Wisconsin, south- 
ern Minnesota, southeastern South Dakota, eastern 
Nebraska, and eastern Kansas, who raise corn as 


one of their principal crops, and who practice the 
general grain and live stock farming characteristics 
of the corn belt, reported to the department the use 
they make of their trucks, the cost of operating 
them, the advantages and disadvantages of trucks 
for farm use, and other related information. 

The average size of the farm is 346 acres and 
their from market is 8 miles. 
Only 14 per cent of them are less than 5 miles from 
market, and 20 per cent are 15 miles or more 
from market. A little over one-fourth of these men 


average distance 


have changed their markets, for at least a part of 
their produce, since purchasing trucks. For those 
who have changed market, the average distance to 
the old irk W 7 miles, and to the new market 
18 

! 1 capac of these truc varies from 
one-half to two tor Seventy per cent of them are 
rated at one ton, and only 9 per cent of them at 
le thal ie t Experience w trucks has 
caused 57 per cent of these men to decide that the 
1-tor e is be for their conditions, 25 per cent 
that the 14.-to1 e is best, and 12 per cent that 
the 2-ton siz s best. Practically one man in four 
has decided that a truck larger than the one he now 
owns would be better suited to his conditions. 


As compared with horses and wagons, the trucks 


i 
ave about two-thirds 


t of the time required for haul- 
ing to and from these farms. A majority of these 
men still use their horses for some hauling on the 


road. On more than half of the farms all the haul 
ing in the fields and around the buildings is still 
done with horses and wagons. 

About 40 per cent of these men did some custom 
hauling with their trucks during the year covered by 
the reports. The average amount received by those 
who did such work was $132. 

Their owners estimate that on the average these 
trucks travel 2,777 miles and are used on 112 days 
per year, The average estimated life of these 
trucks is six and one-half years, and on this basis 
depreciation is usually the largest single item of 


expense in connection with their operation. 

The average cost of operation, including deprecia 
tion, interest on investment, repairs, registration 
and license fees, fuel, oil, and tires, is 15.2 cents per 
mile for the % and %-ton trucks, 15.2 for the 1-+ton, 
21.3 cents for the 1% and 1%%-ton, and 25.8 for the 
2-ton. 

The average cost of hauling crops, including the 
value of the driver’s time, at 50 cents per hour, is 
24 cents per ton mile with the 1% and %-ton trucks, 
24.1 cents with the 1-ton, 23.3 cents with the 1% and 
114-ton, and 21.5 cents with the 2-ton trucks 

Half of these men own tractors as well as motor 
trucks. Most of the tractors are owned on the 
larger farms, however. Only 33 per cent of the men 
whose farms contain 160 crop acres or less own 
tractors, while 65 per cent of those with over 320 
crop acres own them. The number of work stock 
kept on the farms where both trucks and tractors 
are owned is only slightly less than the number kept 
on the farms of corresponding size where only 
trucks are owned. 


Wool Prices and Serge Prices 
i liane American Woolen Company quotes a stand- 

ard grade of serge at $3.67 for next spring ¢¢ 
livery, this price comparing with $4.50 for the same 
serge delivered this fall and $1.12 for the price ™ 
1914. In the fall of 1913 and the spring of 1914 the 
price of wool on Iowa farms was 17 or 18 cents 4 
pound. If this wool today was selling as much 
higher as serge for next spring delivery is selling 
above the 1914 level, the farm price of wool should 
be around 54 to 58 cents a pound. On making the 
comparison with last year’s prices we find that the 
present reduction in serge prices is enough to wa 
rant a break of around 44 cents a pound for 
on Iowa farms. Out of justice to himself and justice 
to the consumer, the farmer must see to it that price 
breaks of his commodities are reflected to the great 
est possible extent in the goods the consumer buys. 
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STABILIZING THE PRUNE BUSINESS 


HERE used to be a theory that a codperative 

marketing organization could not be a success 
yntil the industry was nearly down and out. “Farm- 
ers won't work together when they have any money 
jn their pockets,” said the theorists. “They won't 
cooperate until they are compelled by dire necessity 
todo so. They won’t learn the principles of codp- 
eration until they have gone broke, or at least are 
badly bent” This idea was so generally accepted 
at one time in California that most students of co- 
operation regarded it as one of the fundamentals to 
success in codperative marketing. 

Along came the prune growers in 1917 and dropped 
a bomb upon this theory. The prune growers were 
reasonably prosperous when they organized, and 
their industry was distinctly on the up-grade. For 
several years before 1917 there had been some money 
made in producing prunes. Growers had suffered 
a good many ups and downs in times past, however, 
and they organized to make permanent their tem- 
porary prosperity. 

The old theory was badly shattered when the 
prune growers’ organization started operations suc- 
cessfully. It completely disappeared in a year or 
two, because the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc., soon developed into the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection that has come out of the co- 
operative marketing movement in California. 


The cause of the alternate periods of depression 
and prosperity that formerly prevailed in the prune 
indust was thus described to me by Sheridan W. 
Baker, a leading grower in Santa Rosa county. “We 
produced prunes the best we knew how,” he said. 
“A high degree of skill in production was developed 
among the growers. A period of good prices always 


resulted in stimulating the industry and inducing 
larger plantings. When these new trees came into 


bearing, there was a period of over-production and 
low prices, and this resulted in orchards being 
pulled out. 


“Soon the pendulum swung to the other extreme, 
and we were riding on the crest of prosperity. The 
money that was made in the good years was lost in 
the poor years that followed as surely as day fol- 
lows night. I have observed, too, that this same rule 
applies to nearly all kinds of farming, except where 
stabilization has been effected by codperative or- 
ganization.” 

The prune growers made a number of attempts to 
organize in periods of depression as long ago as 
1900, but the organization thus formed soon failed. 


Growers in each prune-growing community formed 
separate associations, but the speculators played one 
against the other and broke up the local assecia- 
tions 

Nowhere in California has the failure of the local 
uit as the basis for codéperative marketing been 


demonstrated more strikingly than in the prune in- 
dustry. Time after time the prune growers in Santa 
Clara, of Santa Rosa, of Sonoma, and of other dis- 
tricts, formed their separate organizations and saw 
them follow each other into early graves. Because 
of the lack of a central agency to gather information, 
direct sales and weld the business of the locals to- 


gether, the locals quarreled among themselves and 
pieces. 


went to 





H. G. COYKENDALL 
Genera] Manager of the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers, Inc. 


By HERMAN STEEN 


(Copyright 1920, by Standard Farm Papers, Inc.) 


Another thing which kept the prune growers from 
uniting was the jealousy which existed between vari- 
ous sections. Santa Clara growers were sure that 
their prunes were better than those grown in the 
Santa Rosa district, and vice versa. 

Finally, in the spring of 1917, the growers did 
succeed in uniting upon one proposition—that they 
were not getting their share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. “Prunes are selling too high in New York in 
comparison to what we get for them,” they said. 
They began looking upon the proposition from the 
standpoint of the industry and not from the stand- 
point of individual growers or of districts. When 
the point was reached, it was easy to organize a 
state-wide association to market prunes. The apri- 
cot growers joined, too, as apricots and prunes grow 
in the same districts, are processed and handled 
much alike, and seek the same markets. 

For general manager of the new association, the 
prune growers selected H. G. Coykendall, part pro- 
ducer and part packer, a shrewd business man who 
knew the prune game as well as any man knew any 
business. He had the entire confidence of the grow- 
ers, as he had helped previous organizations sell the 
crops of their members. 

The prune and apricot association, like the raisin 
growers, citrus growers and all other codperative 
organizations in California, has a contract with the 
growers which binds them to deliver all the dried 
fruit produced to the association plants. If a grower 
fails to do so, he may be sued for breach of con- 
tract; in fact, a few such suits are brought each 
year to make examples of a few flagrant violators. 

“Our contracts have been held by the courts to be 
legal and binding,” said Manager Coykendall. ‘“We 
do not spy on the growers to see whether or not they 
are fulfilling the contracts. The other growers take 
care of that, and public opinion, as a matter of fact, 
is the agency which keeps the contracts in force. 
The chief and almost only agency which causes 
these contracts to be broken is the speculators, who 
occasionally offer one grower a premium in order 
to cause trouble in the association.” 

The association now operates twenty-six packing 
plants of its own, and has arranged with other pack- 
ers to handle its fruit thru their houses. The prunes 


are dried, processed, graded, standardized and 
packed. The grading is according to quality and 
size. The number of prunes per pound determines 


the grade of prunes, and to a considerable extent the 
price also. 

Every grower receives the same price per pound 
for the same quality of fruit. There is no speculat- 
ing in prunes any more. Every grower has the same 
chance at the market as every other grower, and no- 
body has any advantage. The crop is pooled, and 
separate accountings are made to the growers for 
every separate quality and size of fruit they pro- 
duced. When the year is over, all have received 
the same rate of pay for equal quality of fruit. 

An advance to the growers is made at the time the 
crop is delivered to the association. This is about 
two-thirds of the amount expected to be paid for that 
grade that year. In order to make the first pay- 
ments, it is necessary for the association to borrow 
large sums of money. This was formerly very diffi- 
cult to do, but the banks of California have learned 
that there is no better security than the note of a 
codéperative marketing association, because that note 
is backed by the whole crop which the association 
handles. As the prunes are sold, money comes in, 
the notes for the advances are taken up, and the 
growers are paid the difference due them. It takes 
nearly a year for final payment to be made, altho 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the sale price is received 
by the grower in the first three months after crop 
delivery. 

The California Prune and Apricot Growers, Inc., 
was at first a stock company, but was changed this 
year into a non-profit organization without capital 
stock. Each grower now pays a membership fee of 
$10. The growers by districts select a voting board 
of thirty-nine, which elects the directors, who in 
turn have executive direction of the affairs of the 
company. The voting board is the same as the vot- 
ing trust of the raisin growers, described in detail 
last week. The voting board elects all the directors 
but one, who is chosen by the governor of the state 
to represent the public. A number of California co- 
operative associations have this public representa- 
tive. 

In August each year the board of directors meets 
and sets the scale of prices for the prune crop, then 
about ready to market. “We keep the cost of pro- 
duction in mind, but it has very little to do with set- 
ting the price,” says Manager Coykendall. “We get 


together all the information we can in regard to the 
size of the prune crop, the probable demand, condi- 
tion of the foreign market, probable competition 
from other countries, general business conditions, 
and then fix a price that makes a living for the 
grower—and I will leave it to anybody if it is not 
businesslike and fair to all parties concerned.” 

The duty of selling the prunes belongs to Mrs. 
R. G. Wallace, who holds a business position prob- 
ably as important as that held by any woman in 
America. Last year she supervised the sale of over 
$25,000,000 worth of prunes, and total sales will 
probably exceed $30,000,000 this year. Half or more 
of the prunes are sold by the time prices are fixed. 
They are sold at the “firm at opening” price, which 
means that the contracts are good at whatever price 
the association sets. 

“The speculators have always objected to us set- 
ting the price as late as August,” Coykendall told 
me. “They want us to set it six or eight months 
earlier so they can play with the crop a bit, too. We 
wouid be speculators also if we fixed the price early, 
when we wouldn’t know any more about the size of 
the crop than a farmer knows about his corn crop 
when he plants it. We have always stood firm on 
that principle and will continue to do so,” 

Speculators don’t monkey with prunes any more, 
because the California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
Inc., knows just how many prunes every wholesale 
dealer in the United States can legitimately handle. 
When he buys more than that amount, it is evident 
that he is speculating. Bing! His supply is cut off, 
and as he can’t get enough prunes anywhere else to 
speculate with, he is compelled to be good. 

“We are following up this plan to kill speculation 
so far as prunes and apricots are concerned,” said 
Mrs. Wallace. “We are against speculation in prunes 
and apricots because it increases prices to consum- 
ers and thereby reduces consumption. We are all 
the time working to increase consumption, and the 
speculators are therefore our enemies.” 

The physical equipment of the prune and apricot 
association—warehouses and processing plants—is 
owned by a subsidiary company called the Growers’ 
Packing and Warehousing Association, Inc. The 
California Prune and Apricot Growers, Ine. (the 
marketing association) pays the other company a 
certain amount for doing the mechanical work nec- 
essary in preparing dried fruit for market. This 
charge is $7 per ton, the standard charge for hand- 
ling and packing prunes in all the packing houses in 
California. There is a considerable profit in doing 
the work for $7 per ton, so the accumulated profits 
are used to retire the outstanding capital stock 
(about $1,000,000). It is expected that this will all 
be retired in two or three years, except a few shares 
necessary to retain the corporation form of the com- 
pany. These of course will be held by the marketing 
company. 

The reason why two companies were formed orig- 
inally is that a company can not give itself a ware- 
house receipt. The receipts were necessary to bor- 
row money, to pay advances to the growers for their 
crops, so the double company was devised. This 
same plan business 
concerns, 


is often used by commercial 
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Illinois Passes 100,000 Mark 


Last week Illinois reached the mark 
that they formerly set as their goal in 
membership when the membership of 
the association passed over the 100,000 
mark. 

In a meeting in January, 1919, the 
present plan of work was begun. For- 
merly the Illinois Agricultural Asso 
ciation had been an association mostly 
in name with twenty-two counties each 
paying $100 per year as member! Aft- 
er a good deal of difference of opinion 
they finally decided to make the mem- 
bership in the ociation $10, 
hire a secretary and create a real farm- 
ers’ organization. At that time eighty 
counties had local Farm sureaus 
which were studying local problems 
largely along production lines but noth- 
ing was being done in any big way to 
meet the marketing problems. 


state as 


The organization started by hiring a 
secretary. He with three helpers start- 
ed a membership drive in Lake coun- 
ty. Soon the organization work grew 
so that it was created as a special de- 
partment and approximately forty 
farmers have been working as solicit- 
ors helping to put over the organiza- 
tion. They are now setting their mark 
ahead as only seventy-four counties 
are organized on the state-wide plan. 
La Salle has the largest membership 
with 3,210 members, McLean being sec- 
ond with 3,190. 

Illinois has been specializing on mar- 
keting work They have two depart- 
ments, one dealing with grain and the 
ofher with live stock, already formed. 
A produce department has been ar- 
ranged for and it is likely the manager 
of this department will be chosen soon. 
These different departments of the 
Illinois association have no sure-cure 
for marketing evils, but are making an 
intelligent effort to try to arrive at 
workable plans. 


Michigan Starts a Big Business 


The Michigan State Farm Bureau 
has developed along lines different 
from that of any other state Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in the United States. 
Its activities are expanding into a 
great cooperatively is 
handling many of the larger economic 
problems of its 80,000 members. 

Practically every other Farm Bureau 
Federation in the country is built 
largely along educational lines, with 
promotion of activities by groups of 
farmers in the state, as the fundamen- 
tal policy. Michigan has gone ahead 
in the belief that it is not just “how 
to produce more,” that the farmers 
want to know, but “how to market 
and distribute better what they now 
produce.” It is contended that an eco- 
nomic program can not succeed with- 
out carrying with it an educational 
phase, but that an educational pro- 
gram may lose sight of the vital neces- 
sity for action in an economic way. 
Whether one agrees or not with the 
Michigan idea of making the Farm 
Bureau the actual business agent, it 
must be admitted that they are mak- 
ing wonderful strides. 

It was to make possible this pro- 
gram that the membership fee of the 
organization less than a year ago was 
put on a business basis. The old or- 
ganization largely existed on paper. 
That was in the days when a dollar 
membership was asked. The solicita- 
tion for the $10 memberships met a 
good response. Eighty thousand en- 
rolled in less than a year, fifty coun- 
ties with well knit organizations, nu- 
merous local codperative associations 
established in those counties as com- 


business that 


munity distributing agencies makes up 
an important total. 

The Michigan State Farm Bureau 
is divided into district departments, in 
office and publicity. 
seed, organiza- 


addition to its 
They are marketing, 
tion, traffic, 
change There are 
ninety people on the pay roll 
Eleven months ago there were three. 


elevator ex- 
approximately 
today. 


wool and 


A review of organization might prop- 
erly come first as this obviously pro- 
vided the foundation for the building 
of all others This work began a year 
ago October with three counties will- 
ing to try out the $10 membership cam- 
paign plan. Six paid solicitors were 
put to work in one township of Oak- 
land county, which happened to be the 
home county of C. A. Bingham, who 
has served as secretary of the Federa- 
tion since its inception. They signed 
up 92 per cent of the farmers visited 
that first day and from then on the 
campaign has continued uninterrupt- 
edly, with an augmented force that to- 
day includes approximately forty men 
and which is sufficient to make pos- 
sible the working of three counties si- 
multaneously. 

There are eighty-three counties in 
Michigan, but of these only about sev- 
enty-three may be termed agricultural. 
The others are undeveloped. Approx- 
imately fifty counties have been can- 


is seen in Michigan is that it prevent- 
ed the good wools of Michigan being 
dumped on the market as a tithe of 
value. Few farmers are in position to 
store their own wool and would have 
been forced to unload irrespective of 
market conditions. The Bureau gave 
them the opportunity to protect them- 
selves in this respect and by the ef- 
ficient pooling methods employed has 
encouraged a respect from buyers that 
augurs well for future years’ sale of 
Michigan wools. 

Perhaps the department which has 
engaged the most earnest attention 
of the members of the organization is 
the marketing. It was established in 
May and has scarcely had time in 
which to organize its activities into an 
efficient machine. However, it has 
filled orders for 450 cars of coal for 
threshing and 6,000 tons of fertilizer; 
also for binder twine and cotton seed 
meal. It does all of its business as a 
handling agency for the various county 
and locai units but not individuals, or 
in other words the department merely 
buys or sells upon the order. of one of 
these units and not for its own ac- 
count, and to cover operating expenses 
exacts a small commission. 

Organized in April, the seed depart- 
ment of the organization has already 
performed a considerable measure of 
service for the members. It operates 
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C, F. COVERDALE 


lines. He says: 
that we raise. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


When the people down in Clinton county, Iowa, want somebody to 
a successful ending, they pick out C. F. 
dale, who represents the people from the second district in the 
Federation. In the 
has been one of the successful presidents of the Clin- 
Farm 
one of the reasons 
officer in the State Federation. 
in Clinton county, and has lived there ever since. He 
went to high school at Delmar, 
State College three years as a special student. 
made an enviable record as a stock judge. 
breeder of pure-bred Shorthorns and 
Poland China hogs. 
need of a general farm organization 
represent 

also work along needed experimental and educational 
“The big proposition today is marketing the products 
We need to study marketing conditions in order to place 
the farmer in a better strategic marketing position.” 


Cover- 
Iowa 
past, “Charlie” 
Sureau, and his record there was 
why they chose him to be an 
“Charlie” was born 


and went to the Iowa 
While 
He thinks that the Farm Bureau 


farmers’ business interests and 








vassed. The membership today is close 
to 85,000, with prospects that by the 
end of winter the total will be in the 
neighborhood of 110,000. 

One of the first business activities 
of the organization that has shown re- 
sults for the members is the wool pool. 
More than four million pounds are in 
the four warehouses which are con- 
trolled by the state organization and 
this total in a short time will mount 
to approximately 5,000,000 pounds. 
None of this wool has been purchased 
from the farmers by the Farm Bu- 
reau. It was first assembled at local 
points, which usually were coopera- 
tive associations, and then shipped in 
carload lots to Lansing, where three of 
the warehouses are located, or Grand 
Rapids, where the fourth is situated. 
It is possible for farmers to get ad- 
vances on their wools by borrowing 
from their local banks on the strength 
of their statements of wool received 
by the State Farm Bureau or from the 
Bureau direct. This enables the Bu- 
reau to control the wool in hand and 
gives it latitude to sell when most ad- 
vantageous. Thirteen grades are be- 
ing made and this. service is one that 
has excited favorable comment from 
big mill buyers from all over the coun- 
try who have come to Lansing in the 
last few weeks. 

The big advantage of the pool as it 


as an exchange for pure seeds. The 
department is codperating with the 
Michigan Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion which has an excellent crop in- 
spection service. The work of this de- 
partment, like that of the marketing, 
is along the lines of agent for the 
county Farm Bureaus. In purchasing 
field seeds needed from outside the 
county, and the sale of such surplus 
seeds as may be in the county, assist- 
ance is being given all of the counties 
in the establishment of their own seed 
departments, with adequate finances. 

The latest department is the eleva- 
tor exchange, which is founded on con- 
tractual relations with local elevators. 
Forty-three have agreed to affiliate. 
The exchange is managed by a board 
of control composed of seven members. 
Five are elected by the representatives 
of the local elevators and two ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
the State Farm Bureau. This depart- 
ment has just been formed and has 
not yet started to operate. It is ex- 
pected that it will be at least another 
month or two before it is in working 
order. The business of this exchange 
which, like all other departments, will 
be done on a cost basis, will be con- 
fined largely to grain and beans, altho 
possibly hay and straw may be han- 
dled. The locals contract with the ex- 
change to market all of specified prod- 


ucts thru it, and many of these locals 
are preparing to execute a similar « rop 
or contract with their individual mem. 
bers. 


Grain Marketing Plans 


At a meeting of four townshi in 
one of the Illinois counties, the other 
day, the following plan was suggested 
as a tentative outline for marketing 
work. It was agreed that such a plan 
would be of no force until all uld 


accept it, but that they would try it 
out in four townships as a stari 

The plan as adopted was to choose 
three men from each township to whom 
authority would be given to mai ket al] 
grain in that township. The three from 
each township should choose three 
from the county, and the three from 
each county should choose three from 
each state, these in turn choosing three 
from the United States. The three 
men from the township were to learn 
the amount of old corn and new oats 
to be marketed and report to the coun- 
ty men, the county men to the state, 
etc. All men so chosen would fix the 
price at which the grain should be 
sold. The question arose as to who 
would be permitted to sell first, and 
it was answered that it would have to 
be decided by lot, giving the tenant 
farmers the preference. 

The above shows that everywhere 
in the corn belt the farmers are think- 
ing on this marketing problem, but 
that there is a need for a well worked 
out plan. It is to be hoped that the 
men who have recently been visiting 
Canada and California will be able to 
offer suggestions which may eventu- 
ally be worked into a better marketing 
plan than we have at the present time. 





Grain Marketing Committee 
in Action 

On another page of this issue wil! be 
found a detailed report of the work of 
the Farmers’ Grain Marketing Commit 
tee of Seventeen. The work of this 
committee gives one the confidence to 
say that farmers’ organizations are get- 
ting together on essential principles. 
Meeting with them and studying their 
deliberate actions also gives one the 
impression that the results of their 
studies may be helpful in solving the 
grain marketing problem. In the ma 
jority of cases hasty opinions were 
not given. The spirit of the meeting 
seemed to be to divide themselves into 
research departments to ascertain es 
sential principles and when these prin- 
ciples are ascertained to have them 
presented in the hopes of working out 
a better system than is in vogue at 
present. 





Kossuth County Makes Good Report 
—In a recent issue of the Farm Bu- 
reau Exchange, in Kossuth county, the 
Farm Bureau have made a report of 
their last year’s work. One of the 
striking pieces of work which is men- 
tioned is that of tuberculosis eradi- 
cation. At the present time in Kos 
suth county, they have 144 herds ul 
der supervision, of which approximate 
ly 7% per cent of the cattle tested 
have been tubercular. Other lines of 
work which have been pushed have 
been the poultry industry, corn, and 
soy bean experimental plot work, mar 
keting of wool, organizing farmers’ ele 
vators and shipping associations, boys 
and girls’ club work, together with 
such miscellaneous work as_ buyité 
and selling live stock, distributing 
farm labor, and miscellaneous routine 
work which needed to be done for the 
farmers of the county. 
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AN ew ‘Log Saw 


Cuts Faster, Costs Less, Makes 
More Money For Users and 
Works While You Rest 
A new improved power log saw, now 
peing offered, outdoes all other log saws 
in cutting wood quickly and at little 
4 new 4-cycle, high power motor 





ist 

equipped with Oscillating Magneto— 
no be ries to fail you—makes the saw 
bite tl rough logs faster than other log 
caws. It finishes its cut and is ready for 
another before the ordinary saw is well 
started. This log saw—the Ottawa—has 
q specially designed friction clutch, 


trolled by a lever, which starts and 
stops the saw without stopping the en- 
vi Others have imitated, but no 
other power log saw has this improve- 
ment just like the Ottawa. The Ottawa 
Log Saw sells for less money than any 

saw of anything like its size. 





pe wel 


aOneMan 
Outfit J 





Patent 
applied for 


The Improved Model, 4-H. P. Ottawa Log Saw 

One man wheels this outfit from cut 
to cut and log to log like a barrow. 
Separate attachments cut down trees 
and cut up branches, Extra power lets 
the engine do heavy work of all kinds. 
Owners of the Ottawa Log Saw laugh 
at coal shortages and are making big 
money with ease, the machine doing the 
work. 35 to 50 cords cut any day, rainy 
or dry, by one man, are normal figures. 
And wood is approaching $20 a cord! 
The Ottawa is compact, simple and dur- 
able. It sells for cash or easy payments 
and is guaranteed. If you have wood to 
cut the Ottawa Log Saw will be the 
most satisfactory machine you’ve ever 
We suggest that you write for 





owned 

complete new illustrated book and 
prices, sent free to all readers of this 
paper.—Ottawa Mfg. Co., 2164 Wood 


St., Ottawa, Kas. 






















ADollar SkinningKnife Sharpener 


We want the name of every fn Amer- 
fea so we can prove to to them that eir fore are 
worth more money than they have been gettin, ng 
dress and we'll mail 
you with o i famous 

“Dollar’® Skinning” Knife Sharpeners. Works 
like lightning. 


Big FUR Money 


There’s a .. dollars capital pasts of 4 
house, and we _s for all 






























Send Your Name ides 


f pe d inside 
Rost mien lista We'l ii pay more id do 
more for you than you’ve pst 4 
CLAY EXPORT COMPANY 
1119G ey 35th St., Chicago, 


FURS: World’s Trade 















































School of Auto, Trac- 
tor & Aviation Me- 
chanics—vreatest in 
the world. Pack your grip 
“Say good-bye to&4aday gm 
~and strike out for the big ih 
Money Ny 
Eight Weeks of the 

weeney System trains 
pecs & men mechanically inclined 
hen ike — 2 og autos, me m . 

1e8, auto tires, etc, experience, 

Use tocls instead of books. $5,000 graduates, 
FRE E, Send name for 72-page catalogue. Hune 
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Mii m Doles of pictures ° a working in 
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SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTORAVIATION 
46 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO, 4 












| Farm Bureau Notes | 





Ringgold County Fair—Ringgold 
county farmers, mostly members of 
the Farm Bureau, held a county fair, 
September 30th. Exhibits of live stock 
were housed in barns in different parts 
of the town of Mount Ayr. Exhibits of 
fancy work, grain and crop exhibits 
were in store buildings. Other exhib- 
its were in tents set up in the streets. 
It was a highly successful affair. Some 
of the township exhibits would rank 
with county exhibits at the State Fair, 
so far as quality was concerned. Some 
of the live stock won prices at the 
State Fair. Members of the Farm 
Bureau are considering the matter of 
organizing a county fair association, 
buying grounds and putting up build- 
ings. Sentiment seemed to be strong 
for it. On Thursday the Farm Bureau 
members were addressed by Henry C. 
Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, and Fri- 
day by Secretary Ed H. Cunningham. 


Grundy County Passes Resolutions— 
At the recent Farm Bureau picnic in 
Grundy county, several resolutions 
were passed. One of the most impor- 
tant, urged that at the present low 
price of clover and timothy seed, that 
a canvass be made of the county to 
find how much can be used among 
local people. Other resolutions were, 
that the fees paid by auto license re- 
main in the county; urging an appro- 
priation of levy to provide suitable 
housing for live stock exhibits at the 
county fair; endorsing the work of the 
junior clubs and the exhibits at the 
State Fair. New officers which were 
elected to assume duties on January 
1, 1921, are: Ellet Lepley, president; 
R. W. Crouse, vice-president; Walter 
A. Lynn, secretary, and John H. Reyn- 
olds, treasurer. 

Pure-Bred Live Stock Association— 
Breeders in Cedar county formed a 
permanent organization, elected offi- 
cers, appointed committees to take 
care of the junior club work and to in- 
vestigate the live stock classification 
at the Cedar county fair when they 
had a recent meeting. C. E. Woods 
was elected president, E. S. Helmer, 
vice-president, Lewis Moore, secretary, 
and Robert Domer, treasurer. A di- 
rector was elected for each breed of 
live stock as well as one for poultry. 
The association voted to put the calf 
club work in charge of the directors of 
the various beef cattle breeds. The 
pig club is to be handled in a similar 
fashion. 

Des Moines County Picnic—Between 

three and four thousand people at- 
tended the Farm Bureau picnic at Bur- 
lington on Saturday, October 2d. The 
principal talks were made by Col. The- 
odore Roosevelt, Jr., and Henry C. 
Wallace. One very pleasant feature 
was a short talk made by Mr. Meyer, 
one of the directors of the State Farm- 
ers’ Union. Instead of quarreling be- 
tween themselves, the members of the 
Farm Bureau and the Farmers’ Union 
in Des Moines county are counseling 
together and codperating. That is the 
right thing to do. Nothing could be 
more foolish than for members in dif- 
ferent farm organizations to fight one 
another. Mr. Meyer made an appeal 
for still more coéperation. Another 
feature of the program was the presen- 
tation of trophies to the winners in the 
boys and girls’ clubs. 
Talk Official Testing 
Association—A meeting of representa- 
tives of all dairy cattle breed 
tions of Illinois has been called by the 
live stock marketing department of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association to dis- 
cuss a plan of establishing a central 
official testing company or companies. 
At present each breeder does his own 
testing for milk and butter-fat records. 
The plan to be discussed is the organ- 
ization of a stock company which 
would run a farm where breeders could 
ship their dairy cattle for official test- 
ing. 
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The inner tank is easily removed. 
It can be cleaned easily and thor- 
oly. The cleanout plug in the bot- 
tom makes thoro flushing possible. 


N Hogs digest their food easier and fatten 
faster when they have plenty of clean, 
warm water to drink on cold days. The corn hen 
eat goes to make fat instead of fuel to heat their 


} bodies. 


Be sure your hogs have a constant supply, and 
save yourself the nasty job of chopping ice and 
Carrying water this winter by using an 


IDEAL. 


HOG WATERER 


the pioneer non-freezing waterer that has stood the 
test of coldest weather for many years. 


IDEAL Waterers are built of heavy galvanized 
iron, Corrugated sides and strap iron braces 
strengthen the outer casing to stand the hardest 
usage. One inch air space, all around, between 
casing and tank allows free circulation of heat 
from lamp under trough. This air space helpe 
keep the water cool in summer. 


The drinking pocket in the IDEAL is set into the 
removable inner tank. Hogs cannot get into it 
to foul or waste water. 


See your IDEAL dealer and he will 
w you the merits of the Garabie. 

sanitary, non-freezing IDEAL, th _ 

waterer that has been making 

for years, or write for our foe 

trated, descriptive literature. 


National Mfg. Company 
106 S. E. 5th Street, Des Moines, lowa 








SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
« \this-in your herd by worming them with 


P awk 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gentlemer 

I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy the 
for worms } 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M |% 
| 

| 





and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms 
from them Yours truly, 
Les ar Se Theis 


sealed. tes wa St 





worm expe ler I ever used 


190 


qwo\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe R 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT-65¢ 


HERES PROOF 


“ao Mueller Co., 
dar Rapids, lowa 


OF 50 

USE NO GUN~ 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 


res Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 


rms out quick. They are the best 





Paul 


“iPREE Send for’ 88 Swine Sense 
i information on hogs, their care 


vest pocket 4 


diseases 


and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 


our magazine 


‘Shores Live Stock Digest 


/ 08S SHORES -MUELLER COMPANY — 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


ry Sene| f 
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SHORES STATION 


No. 4 


AHOG OR ARUNT- WHICH? 





EDING PIGS 


GUARANTEED TO PASS THE GOVERNMENT TEST 


The Northwest pigs are the 


us for information. We 


CENTRAL LIVE 


Union Stock Yards, 


best feeders in the world. Write 


can fill your orders satisfactorily 


STOCK COMPANY 


South St. Paul, 








| Motor Mechanics = 
1 By Big ShopStandards 423 





mechanics _Our 


“horse sense” 
by doing 
stationary gas engines and aeroplane 
lectures, 


highly skilled 


Learn Here in 7 Weeks 


including the Liberty Motor. 
entire course 


workmen. Thousands are holding fine 


own garages. Life scholarship privileges. No colored students 
or a thorough training in modern 

Special Business Course methods of shop records a 

and Management as part of regular course. a act b> 

WY. Mm. CC, A. Membership to students ve 


swimming pool 
extra charge 
Free Book. 
—sbowe al 


boxing, wrestling, etc 


Send for {t today. It tells 


Frank D. Hennessy, President 


IOWA STATE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


732 Nebraska Street 


‘The Quality School’’ 
Pronounced by Official] Inspectors “One 
of the best in the country.” 


Sioux City, lowa 


TODAY g 


'O BE successful, whether on the farm or in the city 


big shop training instead of a one 
everything about the care, repair and operation of auto, truck. tractor 


No education or experience necessary. 
Our big shop standard methods give you thorough, 
training in shortest time 

Learn where you work with the moet modern equipment, 
Our Test and Trouble work alone Is worth the price of the 
Our graduates are recognized everywhere 
positions or making money fast 






TRACTOR OPERATIO 









, you've got to know motor 
master mechanics give you a practical 
man course. You learn 





No text books or unnecessary 
No age limit. 


mechanics. 







‘ complete 
You can stay as long as you want 
and motors of the latest design, 
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Dean Hunt Delegate to Inter- 
national Institute 
Thomas F.. Hunt, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, who leave in 
Europe, has accepted appointment as 


is on sabbatical 


permanent delegate representing the 
United States at the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. 


Dean Hunt has iong been interested in 
the problems of the institute. He was 
one of the delegates of this govern- 
ment at the last meeting of the general 
assembly and spent much then 
traveling over Europe and studying ag- 
ricultural conditions. He went to Eu 
rope in September, 1918, as a member 
of the commission sent by the United 


time 


States Department of Agriculture to 
make a study of agricultural condi- 
tions in the allied countries. During 
his career as an agricultural college 
man he has served in Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Califor- 
nia. His wide knowledge of agricul- 
tural condition in America, coupled 
with his extensive investigations in 
Europe, make him an exceptionally 
well-qualified man to represent the 
United States at the International In- 
stitute 

The International Institute of Agri- 


culture is concerned primarily in gath- 


ering world statistics of crop produc- 
tion and crop movement. The United 
States Department of Agriculture ha 
requested Dean Hunt to confer with 
the delegates from other agricultural 
countries and to urge improvement of 


the work, especially as it pertains to 
movements of agricultural 
trade Under the pre 
gathering statistics, a 
not be accurately followed 


products in 
ent tem of 
commodity can 
after it 


changes form. That is to say, while 
absolute track may be kept of wheat 
so long as it remains wheat, practic- 
ally all track of it is lost after it be 
comes flour. The same is true of 
wool and cotton after they are con- 
verted into cloth or other manufac- 
tured articles, and of various other 
staples Until a system is perfected 
whereby all countries supply this in- 
formation, it will never be possible to 
give correct information as to world 


supply of any product 

The position to which Dr. Hunt has 
been appointed has been vacant since 
the death of David Lubin several 
months ago. 


International Entries Close 
November 1 

In Chicago, on November 27th to 
December 4th, at the Union Stock 
Yards, will be held the twenty-third 
International Live Stock Exposition. 
There is no live stock show in the 
world that renders a more educational 
or a more true service to the live stock 
interests than the International. It is 
of especial interest to the breeders on 
account of the magnificent showing of 
the various breeds of beef cattle. It 
is of especial interest to farm folks be- 
cause of both the pure-bred show and 
the fat stock show, which comprises in- 
dividual classes for steers, and carload 
lot classes for fat cattle and feeders. 
It gives an opportunity to the farmer 
to look over and study to the best pos- 
sible advantage, the kind of live stock 
that bring the top prices on the mar- 
ket. Many a farmer has profited by 
the lessons of the International, in se- 


lecting his feeders for the ensuing 
year. 
The International deserves’ the 


heartiest support of the farm folks in 
the corn belt who are interested in live 
stock. Many men have made it a 
habit to not only go themselves, but to 
take their boys, spending the whole 
week at the show. This is a mighty 
good plan as it gives the boy a new 
interest in live stock, or if he is al- 
ready interested, it adds to his knowl- 


edge, and lays the foundation for 


greater success in the business. 

Those who expect to make entries in 
the show should take notice that No- 
ist is the final date on which 


be 


vem ber 


entries can made, in individual 
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Representatives of middle western Farm Bureau Federations at the recent 
meeting at Manhattan, Kansas. 











classes. If you have breeding cattle 
or fat steers that you want to show, 
be sure to make your entries by that 
date. 





Government Crop Report 


The October crop report credits the 
seven corn states with 60,000,000 more 
bushels than in September. Itemized 
by states the yield is now reported as 
follows: 


Mee Gt uiewe whan 426,810,000 bushels 
PRUOEN siceseaawn 301,055,000 bushels 
Nebraska ....... 250,619,000 bushels 
MSDEOUES sucwcves 215,944,000 bushels 
PN: Se waGeuee 192,406,000 bushels 
oO eer eer 159,765,000 bushels 
[ee asosesawesee 156,121,000 bushels 

J) ors 1,702,820,000 bushels 

This yield is about 12 per cent above 
the average, but is not a _ record 
breaker. In Iowa the crop is the best 
with one exception in history, but in 


Illinois the crop is smaller than usual. 
In Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska the 
crop is breaker. For 
the seven states as a whole there have 
been three better years during the past 
twenty, namely, 1912, 1910 and 1906. 
The government credited 1917 and 
1902 with larger yields than this year, 
but the crop was so soft in these years 
that we believe the actual feeding 
value was less than this year. 


close to record 


Preaching and Farming 


One of our minister friends writes: 

“Your editorial on ‘Preaching and 
Farming’ is exactly to my notion. Tho 
raised on the farm and mostly in close 
touch with it since I have been preach- 
ing, frequently driving a team a day 
in the fields during the recent war, I 
have yet to preach a concretely agri- 
cultural sermon. There are others, 
not ministers of the gospel, to do that, 
and I should encourage them. My mes- 
sage is to be concretely spiritual, and 
more of that is greatly needed 





some of our ministers who have been 
induced to sidestep to special lines. 
Very generally they have ridden the 
hobby off on a tangent and landed out- 
side of their fields entirely. One of my 
friends made quite a record as a coun- 
try minister. He was called to farm- 
ers’ conventions here and there to hold 
conferences on the country church. 
He had quite a program going on in 
his own church for a time. Now we 
hear nothing of him. His policy failed 
to produce results so far as helping 
his church was concerned. He was so 
busy with other things that he failed 
to feed his people spiritual truth, and 
he is now out of the ministry entirely. 

“The farm specialist has a field. The 
gospel messenger has a field. When 
either undertakes to tell the other how 
to do his work, he is quite likely to 
display a lot of ignorance, and his own 
work is likely to suffer. 

An Iowa farm wife writes: 

“We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the ideas put forth in your 
editorial on ‘Preaching and Farming,’ 
in your issue of September 24th. We 
believe that even worldly people crave 
spiritual food from the pulpit rather 
than agricultural lectures. The agri- 
cultural lecture is all right and proper 
in its place, but it can never be a sub- 
stitute for the gospel You are not 
wrong when you say that the greatest 
need of the world today is effective 
ministering to and strengthening of its 
spiritual life.” 


Live Stock in Brazil 


A couple of agricultural representa- 
tives of the government of Brazil are 
in the United States looking into live 
stock matters, and especially the pack- 
ing industry. In an interview recently 
one of them said that Brazil is increas- 
ing its pork production very rapidly, 
and that at the present time that coun- 
try is second only to the United States 
in its production of live stock of all 
kinds. 





“I have been much interested in 
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WORM 


"CAPSULES 
Guaranteed to Free Your Live 
Stock of Worms in 24 Hours 


Worms cause 70% of livestock losses. Stop this 
terrific, unnecessary loss NOW, Discard the 
slow working, uncertain methods. My Devil Worm 

a ® are proven sure fire, worm destroyers | 
fFpttantes them to kill and carry off those profit-cat ng 
ife destroying worms; put your live stock in perfect 
condition. Government Experts 
mixed in feed is not effective. im Govern 


Eoceen. cehet end gene = worms. 
Send No Money 
eliv 


cust send your order. Pay postman 
will send you the bes’ psules knows oom A. 
trial for 





P 
it worm ca) 


ata price you cannot equal anywhere. If afte 
any reason you are dissatisfied,t will refund your 


Red Devil For Hogs 








| Blue Devil for Sheep and G 


| 100 Blue Devil Sheep and 
Goat Capsules 
| Set of instruments, and oo 
j instructions, postpaid, $6020 
I n<cascctesyecstnenen 
Extra Capsules,Postpaid 
28....$1.75 500....$21.00 
a00.... 5.00 1000... 40.00 
Instruments used for Hogs, Sheep 
»t Goats fit all worm capsules, 


oats 











| Yellow Devil for Horses 
| Remove Bots and Worms 
|. 10 Yellow Devil Capsules 
Jaw Spreader and in- $ 
structions, postpaid 
Extra Capsules, Postpaid 
6.......$2.00 
Green Devil For Cattle 
Cures Stomach Impaction Quickly. Send for Circular 
FREE My Big Bargain, Catalog of farmers’ and 
stock growers’ instruments, drugs, remedies 
and supplies, such as_ syringes. castrating knives, tro- 
cars, live stock supplies and artificial breeders’ instro- 
ments. Send for it today. 


harles M. Hick & Co. 














Cc 
177 North State $t., Dept. M4, Chicago, Ill. 








Tip ¢ 4 
CALKS * gGe= AN 
i \ 
\:\ Ga J if 
yy get all the strength and 
power out of a horse, he 
must be able to plant his feet 
firmly and without fear. 


Red Tip Calks 


will hold a horse up on any street 
however slippery; they give 
him added strength, courage and 
self reliance. They are so made 
that they wear sharper with use 
and can be renewed when neces- 
, in a few minutes. 
© horse owner can afford to 
be without them. Get 


Red Tip Calks 
today from your shoer. 

Send for Booklet _te'ling all about them 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. 


Deafness 


Great help is now being g¢iv- 
en those afflicted with 
deafness or defective hear- 
ing from causes such as Ca- 
tarrahal Deafness, Relaxed 
or Sunken Drums, Roaring 

,and Hissing Sounds, Per- 
= forated, Wholly or Partially 
Destroyed Drums, Discharge 
from Ears, etc. 

Wilson Commen Sense Ear Drums 
**Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking oF 
defective in the natural ear drums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits inte the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortabie 

Write today for our 168 ¢ FREE book on DEAFNESS, 
giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
WILSON KAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
265 later-Southern Bldg LOUISVILLE, KY 

















per SALE—Barron 300 egg strain White Leghora 
Cockerels, $3.00 each, or 2 for ¢5.00. Mra. BR. @ 
Johnson, Ashton, Iilinols. 


STALLION SERVICE RECORD. 

Every stallion owner needs a convenient 
and durable record. The Handy Record 
is used and endorsed every season by 4? 
increasing number of stallion owners. 
Blanks for 100 mares; special blanks for 
expenses, moneys received, etc. Price, 
75 cents each. Orders may be placed with 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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Home Plan No. 517-B 


Two-story bungalow—unus- 
ualin having4 ooms, Large 
living room, bath, dining room 
and kitchen, front and rear 

orches; extra store-room, 

any built-in conveniences, 
Arranged for furnace heat. 





TS See at 
Ol ie Ss ee eee ths Ri 


Sela i ee ee Sus 


Get Gordon- 


SSS 





on Your House! 


Write at once for our special wholesale price —freight paid to your station on 
this home (Plan No. 517-B). Remember, Gordon-Van Tine guarantee the price on a house, 
complete,so you know just what the whole job will cost. No extras—no added charges! We 
were the first to issue a book of plans drawn by skilled architects, giving you expert advice 
without charge, furnishing special built-in conveniences, and selling direct to you at WHOLE- 
SALE—all of which brings you a better house, greater value and at a savings that run from 
30% to 50%! Gordon-Van Tine sell by mail so that you get the benefit of this modern system 
no matter where youlive. Nomatter what you’re going to build, get Gordon-Van Tine prices! 


Building Material Bargains That Prove Gordon-Van Tine Values 


Here is actual proof of how you save in buying a Gordon- _ big savings in buying such material direct from us, but the 5x42 
Van Tine Ready-Cut House. Note our prices on lumber, bargain is even bigger when bought as a Gordon-Van Tine W Extra Hear VY 
shingles, windows, and other items shown in this advertise- _Home—everything Ready-Cut to fit—blue-print plans fur- =— 
ment. They are the same high-grade, top-quality materials nished—all heavy sawing and cutting already done by machin- 


we furnish in our houses—all priced at wholesale. Youmake ery in our factories—Jabor costs reduced nearly 


will be on hand. Once you get the framework up and the house encivsed 





glad to route cars into grain districts. Be in your new home this winter! 
welcome at our Davenport plant. 


j 
- easy to put 
p. Made of finest 
materials. See catalog: 


tions 


ESTABLISHED 1865 








Lumber at Wholesale 
Save $100 to $300 om a car. Highest quality. 
No. 1 Yellow Pine F.O.B 
ists, studding, wc. ee ST. LOUIS 





3 50 F.O.B Roofing Per Roll Finest Windows 7 
No. 2Boards..., 5052 ST. LOUIS Best grades guaranteed roofing —will Made of Western White Pine s 08 Name 
Prices approximately the same delivered last 15 years. Choice of slate § 75 scientifically kiln dried. Satis- 4 
to Dakota and Minnesota points, shipped surfaced, flint surfaced and = faction guaranteed. See pages 4 
from our Pacific Coast mill. asphalt. Up 19 to 29 of our catalog. Up I a 


pet. bse 


Wholesale Price 


Build This Fall! We Make Quick Shipment! 


There are many weeks of fine weather yet. Select your home—we will send you 
foundation blue-prints at once. By the time your foundation is finished your lumber Clear Red Cedar Shingles 


you can Standard 6 to 2 Red Cedar 49 
plaster and finish at your leisure. It is easier to get good carpenters in the fall— you Shingles, regular price $G 
get more and better work per hour. We make immediate shipment—railroads are *#¢8 $10. Butts of 6 shingles 


-=%jgge Gordon-Van Tine Co.3, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


7258 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


Tine’s 


Freight Paid to 
Your Station 








200 Distinctive Homes 
Shown in FREE Book— 
“Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 

There are 200 plans in our 

Free Book, with photos, floor- 

lans, prices, specifications. 
rite for it today. 























one-half! 


“Per 
ge measure full 2 inches, Or- 1000 
Visitors der from this ad, 


aed, 





Ask for Book , 
You Want 4° 


OurBookofFarm / Co. 


Buildings i 4 7258 Gordon St. 
showing “ different, Davenport, Iowa 
sizes and styleso ara 
barn, hog and poultry 4 Please send me 
houses, granaries, i 4 O Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
cribs, sheds, etc., 1 Catalog of 5,000 Building 


also mailed Material Bargains 


Free on 2 
request. 74 C Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings 
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Breeders from all parts of the country Proett Bros., Alexander, Neb.; W. M 5, Fain, on Lady Sensation; 7, w 
gathered to watch the judging of the vari- Putman & Son, Tecumseh, Neb.; E. W r, on Top Fannie. i iis - 
ous class which commenced Tuesday My Lady Friend, shown by Ira Jackson, Ragsdale, Moberly, Mo.; Milo J. Shalla, Senior sow pig— First Wenger. on 1 
mornir The management to be com le in a commendable ring Wellman, Iowa; T. J. Stephenson, G nie’s Queen 3d; 2 and 4 Jackson. _— 
mended or t arrar ment for the City, lowa; Ben & Alf Studer Cherry Ne llie 11th and Walt's Or , r = 
show 4 In fort f t pectator herd companion, Joe’s Iowa; I. J. Swain & Sons, Malvern, Iowa: 3, Swain & Sons, on Queen of Or pf 
has had difficulty ir the hogs as The Herman -“Toelle, West Point, Neb.; J. D sation 2d; 5, Pine Crest Farn eae 
show ’ rer c c ter line Waltemeyer & Son, Melbourne, Iowa; G sors’ Lady Friend; 6, McGuire - 4 
of per ! to t rule L. Weil Milo, iowa; ‘alter Weisbrod, Sensation’s Choice; 7, Finnerty & = 
that no ! hitor Fenton, Iowa AS y, Trenton, ation Queen 1st. > 7 
be all 4 » r f d Mo Paramount Duroc First McG 
of vi f t ] t J \ I, Harr K 1 2 and 3, W a 
addit ‘ the nort nd J A. W ver, ¢ & 3; Queen Ist a fend 
wall ; I tho ho AWAI Q n & Son, on P; ae 
could not | t} 1 Aged boar—First, H Bishop, on Fancy Queen 2d; 5, MeCormick & oe 
Beat Royal Pat 2 R n- Miss Bobbie Orion Sensation; 6, “4 
The t owir w t Sa I oO , er, on on Pathfinder’s Jennie 2d; 7, W on 
c r ‘ re € Foust 7 son, on Miss Fannie 2d. 
bition Lu ttr ted numero "i Pilot Model Senior and grand champion bo 7 
adherent I de t r hole tim ( lenger “V Valley Pathmarker - 
to watching tl work ¢ f tl d t Co ’s Li KF & Son, on inior champion boar—W « ’n 
times the enthu ‘ t crowd ¥ ) Wi t h nie’s Top Colonel. 
poorly controll ‘ 1 il of t senior ye First, Jackson, on Senior and grand champion soy k 
judge decision v too strikingly i Colonel Jac 6th; 2, Dixson & son, on My Lady Friend. ‘ 
dent. while at other tir how conditions Walker, on f Pathfinder; ; Junior champion sow— Wenger " 
would have been im 1 had the rir Holtsinger, on ter Orion’s Sensation; nie’s Queen 3d. ° 
side refrained from indicating the popu- 4, Waltemeyer & Son, on Masterpiece; 5, Aged herd—First, Jackson; 2, }\ lire 





larity of certain animals unt after the 
judg had made their decision The 
crowd was for the most part and 
sportsmanlike, and applauded the good 


ones impartially 
The national character of the show is 
evifent from a glance at the list of ex 


hibitor: Owing to the predominance of 
entries from the corn belt, that section 
won the majority of the ribbons, altho 
other sections furnished the hottest kind 


of competition, and considering the num- 
ber of anima shown, were more ucces 
ful than the exhibitors from the central 
west The showing of the different sec 
tions of the country was one of the most 





interesting parts of the show The extent 
to which the various sections shared the 
honor j evident t t iward i 


given below 


DUROC JERSEYS 





Aristocrat f — reed 
came from eighte aiiter { tat to 
meet in a co petit 1 1 ver 
sally conceded t t new tandard in 
numb rd i dua cellence at the 
National ine } ‘ = champions of 





the popular red breed from the corn belt 


States went up against worthy competi 
tion from the sout east and west, and 
honors were divided The how was f 


tured by uniform) trong exhibition in 
every class To two judges, W. T. Harris, 
Morganfield, ky ind Prof. L. A. Weaver, 
Columbia, Mo fell the task of aligning 
the classes, and at no time were their 
decisions easy to render 

The 1920 grand champion boar was un- 
covered in the junior yearling winner, 
Pathmarker, owned by J. C. Droz, Fair 
field, lowa This boar, a ‘“‘dark horse” 
of the season, hitherto unshown, was a 
popular favbrite for the honors because 
of his stretch and height, his perfectly 
arched back and well sprung rib His 
body was supported by four clean, straight 
legs set squarely at the corners and with 
heavy bone of good quality A masculine 
head and eye was another pleasing fea- 
ture 

Pathmarker was closely pushed for the 
honors by his brother n blood Royal 
Pathfinder, who his 1919 win 















ning in the aged ss, a feat never 
before performed by uny boar of the 
breed inder shown by 





Hanks & is a popular winner 
in his class, which required an hour and 
a quarter for the judg to decid: Royal 
Sensation stood second to him in the class 

The junior champion boar, Fanni+ 
Top Colonel, headed the senior boar pig 
class because of his stretchiness, quality 
and style He came from the Ohio herd 
of Chas. Wenger 

Heading the senior yearlings 
nel Jack’s King 6th, owned by Ira Jack 
son. He was slightly larger than the sec- 
ond prize boar, Good Pnuff Pathfinder, 
owned by Dixson & Walker, of Illinois, 
but was hard pushed to beat the good 
underpinning and excellent quality and 
bloom displayed by the latter boar 

The stronzest boar show was in the 
junior yearlin Pathmarker was fol- 
lowed in order by Studers’' Uneeda Orion 
Sensation and Prof. Mumford’s Panama 
Special 55th, winners in their respective 
classes at Iowa and Illinois 

A real contest appeared in the junior 
boar pig class. Sensation Leader, a heavy 
boned, rugged pig owned by John Bader, 
was given the blue. The quality and type 
of Sensation King, shown by Vipond & 














junior champion sow of the 





pigs was topped by Uneeda’'s Beauty, 








Wenger & Jackson, on Jackson King 4th; 
6, McGuire & Son, on Uneeda Great Sen- 
sation; 7, Atwater, on Lexington Tax- 
payer 

Junior yearling boar—First, Droz, on 
Pathmarker; 2, Ben and Alf Studer, on 
Uneeda Orion Sensation; 3, Brookwater 


Farm, on Panama Special 55th; 4, Mec- 


Guire & Son, on Double Sensation; 5, 
Johnson, on Jack T.; 6, Grimm, on Orion 














honors in the get of sire 











‘inerty & Williams 











Davidson’s Grand Champion Yorkshire Boar 


Youkey and Son’s Grand Champion Spotted Poland China Sow 


Colonel; 7, Galloway & Gow, on King 
Taxpayer 9th 

Senior boar pig—First, Wenger, on Fan- 
nie’s Top Colonel; 2, Paramount Duroc 
Farm, on A High Sensation; 3, McGuire & 
Son, on Sensation’s Master; 4 Atwater, 
on Colonel Orion 5, Jackson or Joe's 
Orion 40th; 6, Carlson, on Royalpath 

Junior boar pig—First, Bader, on Sen- 
sation Leader; Vipond & Sons, on 
Sensation King; 3 and 5, Whitney, on 
Pathfinder’s Defender 2d and Pathfind- 
er’s Defender; 4, Waltemeyer & Son, on 
High Wonder: 6, Jorgensen, on Pathfind 
er’s Sensation 12tl 7, Finerty & Vil- 
liams, on Peerless Orion Sensation 3d 

Aged sow—First and 2, Jackson, on My 
Lady Friend and Joe’ ion Ne 5th; 
3, Stephenson, on Crescent Pride; 4, Swain 
& Sons, on Lizzie's Sensation; 5 and 6 
Johnson, on Mayfield’s Rosetta and John 
son's Princess; 7, Proett Bros., on Miss 
Orion Jane 2d 

Senior yearling sow First, Pine Crest 
Farm, on P. C. Scissors’ Nellie 2, Me- 
Guire & Son, on Sensation’s Beauty; 3, 
Finerty & Williams, on Peerless Orion 
Lady A 4, Jackson, on Walt’s Orion 
Lady 16th; 5, Enochs Farms, on Joe’s 
Ki 1; 6, Marsi Stock Farm, on Lady 
Pathfinder Enuff; 7 Atwater, on Ex- 
terminator’s Cherry Maid 

Junior yearling sow—First and 6, Pine 
Crest Farm, on P. C. Nellie Orion and 
Orion Lady A.: 2, Johnson, on Orion 
Perfectress 11th; 3, Toelle, on Lady Won- 
der 2d; 4, Atwater, on Top Orion Belle 














g Girl 














& Son; 3, Pine Crest Farm; 4, Johnson: § 
Enochs Farms. Young herd—First, Wen- 
ger; 2, Jackson; 3, Waltemeyer & Son: 
4, Whitney; 5, Bader. Exhibitor's herd— 
First and 5, Jackson; 2, Wenger 
der; 4, Pine Crest Farm. Get 
First, Pine Crest Farm; 2, Wenger: 
Jackson; 4, McGuire & Son; 5, Waltemeyer 
& Son. Produce of dam—First, Wenger; 2, 
McGuire & Son; 3, Jackson; 4, Walte- 
meyer & Son; 5, Whitney. 
FUTURITIES. 

Senior boar pig futurity—First, McGuire 
& Son, on Sensation’s Master; 2, Atwater, 
on Colonel Orion; 3, Unsell, on Ek itor; 
4, Crabs, on Pathfinder C.; 5, Pine Cregt 
Farm, on Giant Scissors; 6, Jorgensen, on 
Pathfinder’s Sensation 3d. 

Junior boar pig futurity—First, Bader, 
on Sensation Leader; 2 and 4, Whitney, 
on Pathfinder’s Defender 2d and Path- 
finder’s Defender; 3, Waltemeyer & Son, 
on Big Giant; 5, Jorgensen, on Pathfind- 
er’s Sensation 12th; 6, Toelle, on rer 
Orion Sensation; Finerty & W ims, 
on Peerless Orion Sensation 3d 














Senior sow pig futurity—First 1 4, 
Swain & Sons, on Queen of Orion nsa- 
tion 2d and Queen of Orion Sensation 34d; 


2, 6 and 7, Johnson, on Princess of Orion 
3d, Princess of Orion 4th and Princess of 
Orion 5th; 3, McGuire & Son, on Sensa- 
tion's Choice. 

Junior sow pig futurity—First and 2, 
Waltemeyer & Son, on Giant’s Qu: ist 
and Giant's Queen; 3, Putman & Son, on 
Pathfinder’s Fancy Queen 2d; 4, Whit- 
ney, on Pathfinder’s Jenine 2d; 5 and 6, 
Beaconsfield Herd, on Pathmaster Val- 
ley Queen and Pathmaster’s Queen; 4, 
Toelle, on Big Sensation Lady Ist 

Junior futurity litter—First, Waltemey- 
er & Son; 2, Whitney; 3, Bader; 4, Put- 
man & Son; 








5, Jorgensen; 6, Beaconsfield 
Farms; 7, McGuire & Sons. 

Senior futurity litter—First, Atwater; 
2, Sawin & Sons; 3, Jorgensen; 4, Pine 
Crest Farm. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

The ringside awaited with keen interest 
the advent of the first class of Poland 
Chinas In the aged boar class, Major 
Jumbo, a boar that has the required 
depth of body, heavy bone and good feet 
to make a champion, caught the eye of 
Judge Hather, and was driven into the 
first pen. In second place was Long King, 
that occupied a similar position at the 
Iowa fair, while the grand champion of 
the Nebraska fair was in the third pen. 
The Nebraska winner, Omaha Bob, was 
the victor in a mediocre class of junior 
arlings, with the Sioux City winner, 
ater Omaha, second. The get of Lib- 
erator began to come into prominence in 
the next classes. A typy junior yearling, 
Liberator Buster, was the victor over his 
half-brother, that yas placed second, 
while King Kole, grand champion of the 
Missouri State Fair, was relegated to third 
place The senior boar pig class was 
headed by Liberator’s Leader, a pig of 
excellent type, that was especially good 
in the body. A litter-mate was second to 
him in the class, Another son of Liber- 
ator headed the junior pig class, with 
two strong entries by The Rainbow stand- 
ing second and third Major Jumbo was 
outstanding for the senior championship, 
but was defeated for the highest honor 
by the senior pig that had been made the 
junior champion The aged boar would 
have been acceptable to many of the 
ringside as grand champion. The big 
matronly, deep-bodied Nancy Master- 
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Look for the Arctic 
with the Red Ball 


You can be sure of 
having warm feet and 
warm ankles when you 
wear Ball-Band”’ Arctics. 

Dry shoes, too—and 
it’s expensive to let shoe- 
leather be soaked and 
ruined, nowadays. 

“Ball-Band” Rubber 
Boots are comfortable, 
and they fit the way you 
like a boot to fit. 


You'll find any height 
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and style in “Ball-Band”’ 
Light-Weight Rubbers. 


All “Ball-Band” Rub- 
ber Footwear gives you 
More Days Wear, at low- 
est cost per day’s wear. 


That’s one reason why 
sixty thousand stores sell 
“Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, 
“More Days Wear.” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 


338 Water Street 
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piece, was a satisfactory winner of the Mc’s Ideal; 5, McDonald, on Big Price Mo.; L. L. McClure, Leon, Iowa; Arthur Senior and grand champion sow- Heiz 
aged sow class, while the senior yearling King Mosse & Daughter, Leavenworth, Kan.; & Son, on Miss Myer's Model, rel 
class was won by Buster’s Clipper, a Junior yearling sow futurity—First and Cc. S. Rock, West Liberty, Iowa; R. H. Junior champion sow—Wardmere pw 8. 
y gE y: re Fa 
daughter of Giant Buster The fourth 2, McDonald, on Miss Quality and Mc’s  Rockafellow, West Liberty, Iowa; H .J. on Snow White. , L 
gow, Jumbo’s Mary, excelled the first in Miss Price; 3, Caverly & Son & Adams, on Satbacken & Son, Lake Preston, S. D.; Aged herd—First, Derenthal: 2 Brown: 
body conformation, and was the ranking Caverly’s Queen; 4, Kritzeck Bros., on Scottlea Farms, Nelson. Mo.; P. H. Sheri- 3, Barr & Espe; 4, Boyer & Sons ry 
favorite with the rir le for first in the unnamed; 5, O’Brien, on Bob’s Great dan, Vail, Iowa; W. C. Smith & Sons, Scottlea Farms. Young herd—First Ward. " 
class. I. J. Conrad } ght t the senior Lady 6, Graham’s Sons, on Gerstdale Melbourne, Iowa; Paul E. Trick, Green- mere Farm; 2, Derenthal; 3. Hawke 2 ie 
and grand champior ow the junior Queen 2d ville, Ohio; Wardmere Farm, Macon, Mo. Farm; 4, Scottlea Farms; 5, Brown = 
yearling class. This v, sired by a litter Senior sow pig futurity—First and 3, Judge—Arthur Tomson, Wabash, Ind. hibitor’s herd—First and 4, Derenthal. 9 Fs 
brother to the grand champion boar at McDonald, on Bob's Miss Porter and AWARDS Wardmere Farm; 3, Boyer & Sons; § s. 
the Iowa State Fair. is big, smooth and Mastodon Lassie.. 2 and 7, Graham’s Sie iad inet CSrnkatallaw on Se Scottlea Farms. Get of sire—First and Jo 
matronly, and well deserving of the rib- Sons, on Winning Queen 7th and Win- ‘ aa Waid a Br Biiges “g) gl Tene ret 3 4, Derenthal; 2, Wardmere Farm: Barr 2e 
bon. Orange Lady 3d was the victor in ning Queen 8th; 4 fritzeck Bros., on ee Sens et een ae) ee eee reese & Espe; 5, Scottlea Farms. Prodnee St 
a good class of senior pigs, while Prize Lady Timm; 5, Caldwell, on Bobinette: 6, — —‘ a Big Gonneiiee: S.. Sie: dam—First, Wardmere Farm; 2. T Ag & 
Lady, an upstanding gilt by Columbian O’Brien, on Bob’s Lady Ist iH ees a sx ervey M: _ . ‘goed @ thal; 3, Scottlea Farms; 4, Brown: 5 
yiant, was the winner in the unior pig Junior sow pig futurity—First leasan ’ - — ‘a + eo eizel & Hons. i n 
G I j . Fons I f y—F Pl t soyer Sons, on aplewooc rince H 1&8 a 
class. She was made junior ct ampion Hill Farm, on Black Lil 24; 2, 3 and 5, Scottlea Farms, = Scottlea Gigantic. ——— on 
but could not compet wait ior Dowling, on Rainbow Lady, Valley Maid Senior yearling boar—First, Sarr & HAMPSHIRES on 
Reieiiinan ter £2 mae’ oe ties Rainbow and Valley Maid 24: 6 and Espe, on High Sensation; 2, Derenthal, on 4 M: 
y aa on ~<he sa ccterge B- he ‘} 7 McCulle ct On Lay St awe ae Lengthy Giant; 3, Heisel & Son, on Big The breeders of the popular belted hogs - 
= ea ix ei Bontroe casa Lae oo ey Prince; 4, Trick, on Great Sensation; 5, found much to interest them in a show of Be 
stood second in the junior M rosperity. — ; - : WeAnaw. on Cs Wing: 6, Boyer & the breed’s best. It is doubtful if eye Qu 
Glover Wit os mat eel Futurity litt First and 2. Dowling McAnaw, n aptain ing; 6, y ever ) 
Hlover & 7 — were outstand bee u ‘ noe ~ <2 ow 7 ; Sica. “on XSdeiiatiom Gilmer before at any one show have so many high M 
rrot anc " la ‘ their Me c 48) Aritze< sros.; 9, DIc- “ a “ — : j > 7 . 
-" wad ia _> tT ere ter being lace Donald < O'Br er 7 Gr ahs  ahed Junior yearling boar—First, Derenthal, Chass — of the breed met in compe- Qu 
entry, sit y Lib Yr, F a 5, srien; 7, G im B on Prince Buster; 2, Boyer & Son, on tition. The aged boar class was produc. Ha 
Exhibit ea ee ee Monster Prince; 3 and 7, Sheridan, on tive of some keen competition for the rip- Es 
a ~ - ws - \c = a —" 3 CHESTER WHITES. Sheridan Giant and Lengthy Giant: 4, bons. The winner, Royal Cherokee shown is 
4 ‘ on & So ouk 2 : : : . ;. . 
© Seale pipet Ie _ iP a ‘Caldwell Close competition at all times featured McAnaw, on Missouri Giant; 5, Gunder, by W. R. Hanna & Sons, but owned by A 
He awd ‘pe T. “aes d Me hours 4g the showing of the popular white hogs on Prince; 6, Barr & Espe, on Sensation F. W. Timmerman, is one of the great - 
satay WW copy , ‘ottril Des ™M Hep 3 i sat In the individual classes there were but Ruler boars of the breed, and could not be de- . 
ines een Ganide tow Ed two exhibitors who were strong enough to Senior boar pig—First, Hawkeye Farms, nied grand championship honors His ms 
Diffey & me North Bend "Neb - “M A win more than one class. tarr & Espe on Hawkeye Giant; 2 and 3, Derenthal, on _ height, stretch, heavy bone, good straight 7 
Die Giller Senin kowa: i won the senior yearling boar and sow Buster's Masterpiece and Buster’s Roy- legs and good feet made him pre-eminent. ars 
Durbin, King C ty Mo.: E. C. Caverly & classes, with a son and daughter of Big alty; 4, Brown, on Babe Ruth; 5, Hal- Oakdale Lad, shown by Sullivan, won a e 
a a ~~ ding Toulon, lL: Glover & Sensation, respectively, and Wardmere stead & Sons, on King William; 6, Sheri- 800d class of senior yearling boars, 4 ms 
Wien Grandview, Mo. Graham's Sons Farms won the junior boar and sow pig dan, on Long Jack; 7, Bloom, on Wild- son of De Kalb’s King 160th, the 1913 on 
Howard I ine Minn.. W. , Graham. classes Rockafellow’s aged boar, Bus- wood Prince Jr.’s Supreme grand champion, won a close decision in A 
oward Lake. Minn Griffin & Son, Man- ter’s Giant, won his class handily and Junior boar pig—First, 2 and 7, Ward- the junior yearling class, the Hiinois grand ficl 
gon lowa, eestor Halford & Porter was made the senior and grand champion mere Farm, on Punchinello, The Prime champion boar barely losing the place. Nid 
Manning, lowa: Kritzeck Bros., Howard boar of the show. Breeders at the ringside Minister and High Pockets; 3, Smith & Head, showing Young Edge, was the vic- c 
Lake. Minn Cari J. Larsen. Tekamah admired his length and his rugged bone. Sons, on Big Improver; 4 and 5, Scottlea tor in a good class of senior pigs, while Wie 
Neb: Sol I > ard ry pie = Ml ’ the future junior champion of the show, Wi 
- - MeCaiourh, Citta Bek: 3S. oo Long Pilot, shown by Essig, was supreme “ 
MeDx ald Ne 3 'R Wis: HH Le 64 in the junior pig class. He is a growthy he 
ee ee ee eee, ‘ E . pig of good style, showing evidence of a " 
sae ong de ty “—- on 4 ; © rien, vas a ‘ good future before him. Far 
Sona = = ow aid ies > mien” er Timmerman’s undefeated sows again bit 
ant Hill Farm, Lishara, Neb.; W. M. ” a nee Sees Pe ee shed aoe Joh 
iii cee tee Lat eeeere il ie a i , 4 ° class, the winner, Cozy Lookout Ist, be- Ess 
Dows lowa: Fred Sir vers : Audubon Ia : } 4 gry j § — ti ing a —_ — champion This 
Silver Brook Farm, Muncie, Ind.; J. B as auae ak dee ae Ge oe ee 
Tye & Sons, Pleasanton, Iowa b : ion ted by th a that. a oe 
Judge—W. J. Hather, Ord, Neb — ce Sar See e008 Ste. Gi 
cageinct ond to her at the National. Willie and als 
AWARDS Sylvester Essig came to the front in the ghov 
Aged boar—First, Hassler, Halford & next class, showing the winner, with ly t 
Porter, on Major Jumbo; 2, Sievers, on Wickfield Farms’ Trixie Lookout Again a bulk 
Long King; 3, McCullough, on Jumbo close second. This placing was reversed of b 
Timm 3d; 4, Schrader, on Orange Leader: in the junior yearling class, a typy daugh- &E 
6, Kritzeck Bros., on Winning Timm: 6 ter of Lieutenant Wickware being given boar 
Glover & Winn, on Emancipator; 7, Paul the ribbon over the Essig entry, with ship 
on Smooth Kine Halvor Elmer Tow a good third. The senior sow of tl 
Senior yearling boar—First, Larsen, on pig class produced the junior champion, in t 
Omaha Bob; 2, Griffin & Son, on Greater Farmer’s Queen, shown by Essig, with after 
Omaha: 3. Messenger. on Ashlyn Boy the Iowa State Fair junior champion in winn 
Junior yearling boar—First, Graham’ second place. Timmerman came to the typy 
Sons, on Liberator Buster: 2. Glover & front in the junior pig class, winning Mod 
Winn. on Revelation Petty. on King handily on Queen Mills 36th. Good 
Cole; 4, Durbin, on Giant Boy; 5, Crees The groups and herds were well divided, but 
on Decide: 6, Diffey & Son, on King’s Timmerman winning the aged herd with lowa 
Wonder; 7, McDonald, on Enockulator an unbeatable group and Head showing only 
Senior boar pig—First, 2 and 6, Glover the way with his young herd. Wickfield won 
@Winn. on Liberator’s Leader, Liber Farms showed the result of their own op- ou 
ator’s Ace and Liberator’s Monarch; 3 Nebraska Duroc Jersey Breeders at the Swine Show ee ? first pee in =~ — tee bond 
‘ve & Sons, on Tye'’s Liberator 4, An- re or ftarrowe property of exhibitor. and | 
derson & Son, on The Harvester; 5, Sil- The get of Mose Messenger was placed Tayi 
ver Brook Farm, on Searchlight; 7, Ad Brown's Top Notcher stood second in the Farms, on Scottlea Specialist and Scott first in the get of sire class, with the get pig t 
ams, on Son of Liberty. class, with a trifle less scale High Sen lea Giant Mogul; 6, Rockafellow, on High of Lieutenant Wickware second. The Illi- Ex! 
Junior boar pig—First, Leonard, on sation, a son of the third prize aged boar, Bill Jr. nois_ breeders, Giltner, Diffenbaugh & ry, li 
Freckles; 2 and 3, Dowling, on The Path- was winner of the senior yearling class Aged sow—First and 5, Boyer & Sons, Smith, showed the winning produce of J 
finder and The Headlight; 4, Conrad, on while a half-brother to the grand cham on Schan’s Big Bob 2d and Pride of In- dam. : Jesse 
The Invader; 5, Kritzeck Bros., on Big pion boar won the junior yearling class  qiana; 2, Hunter, on Blossom; 3, Set-  ,. 2xhibitors—C. G. Bitzer & Son, Wash- Hort 
Arch Back Price; 6, McCullough, on Pro- for Derenthal Hawkeye Giant, shown backen & Son, on Wildwood Rose; 4 ington Court House, Ohio; L. V Dages, ton, | 
gressive; 7, McDonald, on Big Price King by Hawkeye Farms, won in very stiff grown, on A. Q. Sr.; 6, Barr & Espe, on Cantril, Iowa; Willie & Sylvester Essig, PE. 
Aged sow—First, Parkert, on Nancy competition the senior pig class, while iss [venora 23d. q Tipton, Ind.; Giltner, Diffenbaugh & ver & 
Masterpiece; 2, Caldwell, on Orange May Wardmere’s entries in the junior pig class Senior yearling sow—First, Barr & Smith, Monmouth, Il.; J. C. Good & Son, & So 
2 3 towers towers’ Giz SS ace i ac ‘ seve > he Pall @ > uM - Tiffin, Ohio; Zene G. Hadle Wilming- r 
2d; 3, Bowers, on Bowers’ Giantess; 4, placed first, second and seventh The Espe, on Bell Sensation; 2, McAnaw, on i , ; . y, What 
Kritzeck Bros., on Price Lady Bob; 5, winning senior pig was made the junior aaa an Mod Se eR Ee cael allel ton, Ohio; W. R. Hanna & Sons, Harvey, Crack 
McDonald Van Der Wilt Lucky; 6, ch: soy “Oug Long Model; 3 and 4, Derenthal, on Miss towa; Depew Head, Marion, Ohio; 0. W ¥ 
c! vald, on an Der yi Lucky; 6, champion soyer & Sons brought out the Buster 4th and Caroline; 5, Boyer & Sons, owa,; “pe ad, Me be rears ses att, S 
Adams, on Model Orange; 7, O’Brien, on first prize aged sow, Schan’'s Big Bob 2d, on Plymouth Princess L. 2d: 6, Rocka- Jones, Ute, Iowa; Marie E. Kotrba, Mitch- Thorr 
‘he Pilot Type the senior yearling class being won by a fellow, on Murray’s Lady; 7,— Seottlea Cll, S. D.; A. H. Lindgren, Jansen, Neb.; 
Senior yearling sow—First, Silver daughter of Big Sensation. Heisel’s entry Farms. on Scottlea ‘Sybil 7 ’ Yeo. Lippert, McNabb, IIl.; Ida Mathews, 
Brook Farm, on Buster's Clipper; 2, Mc- in the junior yearling class could not be ian Saal w—Tirs tinal Danville, lowa; McConnell Bros., Waukee, 
Donald, on Wonder Qu , Adams, on aded, and w ' ; Junior yearting , sow rirst.,Heisel & Towa; Midkota Holstein Farm, Ft. Pierre 
— a, won Seoone S none S headed, and walked thru to the senior and Son, on Miss Myer’s Model; 2, Buehler, on Owe, Mmudkota rolstein Farm, F ~- 
Lady Clansman; 4, Dowling, on Jubmo’s grand championship without difficulty Zuehler’s Wonder: 3 and 7. Derenthal. on S. D.; Nider & Lindgren, Jansen, Neb.; 
Mary; 5, O’Brien, on Big Model Raymond Brown drove out the victor in Madam Buster and Elaine B.: 4, Brown Patterson & Johnson, Fairmont, Neb.; 
Ferg yearling sow First, Conrad on the senior sow pig class, but Wardmere on Dunlap Betty; 5, Rock, on Oak Park S. E. Saar, Henderson, Towa; Maude Si- 
Hiant Maid; 2, Glover & Winn, on Liber Farms’ winning junior pig was the suc atiet- @ . Rscpar mons, Monticello, Ind.; IL lL. Spence 
> Pm eC } " > _ Mabel; 6, Barr & Espe, on Sensation Lilly. . y - > ly th 
ator’s Best; 3, Cottrill, on Miss Rainbow; cessful contender for the junior cham- 6 > metre when : eed Stanton, Neb.; Streeter & Park, Plymouth, 
4 and 7, Silver Brook Farm, on Giantess { shi . Sag ese - men Senior sow pig—First, Brown, on Marie; Ill.: R. P. Sulli Oakdale. Neb.: F. W 
eal mA Clan’s Wrerinae age ea a = pionship. Wardmere also placed second 2 and 7, Derenthal, on Aristocratic B St et lpg dig: dE pte sy ra: Elmer 
Squal and Clan’s Orange; 5 and 6, M¢ and third in the junior pig class on litter ‘ Ari re 9a: 4 2ockafe , Timmerman, West_ Liberty, Iowa; Elm 
Donald, on Miss Quality and Mc's Miss ‘ he ae Raotties, War and Aristocratic B. 2d; 3, Rockafellow, on Tow, Viola, Iowa: Henry Wallace. Verna, 
“ — I Juality : )\ M § mates to the winner, Scottlea arms Miss Perfection 2d: 4, Heisel & Son, on sid * v , J alle wick. 
I rice ® . was a contender in all of the classes Mammoth Princess: 5, Barr & Espe, on Ill.; Mark Whitaker, Miami, Mo.; ic Son, ¢ 
Senior sow pig—First, 2 and 3, Silver Derenthal and Wardmere Farms divided Miss Sensation 23d: 6. Boyer & Sons. on field Farm, Cantril, Iowa; M. Houghtaies Seni 
ee oe Oe - Be pany a . ~y the group and herd awards. Prince’s Giantess 2d — Rufus Glass; Frank Burton Hus- Sons, 
o é ans nl ‘ ‘ rloVve é Zehihi rs—R: » 2 Rena ne ‘ o_° ; . , io hY 9 3 4 = . : ~ ulti 
Winn, on Buster s Delight: 5 and 7, Mc- ay amin mia Se ‘ ong ‘* - Junter rd a First, 2 and ‘zi W ard- Judge—Simon Albrecht, ‘Tiskilwa, ll Spot. 
enei® on Bob's Miss Porter and Masto Earl Bloom, Bridgewater, Iowa; I M meer Farm, on Snow White, Wild Rose a Thi Judge—Raymond Pollard, Ne 
@on “Ty anle> font uate oinm on Win- Boyer & Sons, Farmington, Iowa; R. E and The Wild Woman; 4, Barr & Espe, aan Neb wage—s8 ym eee: Ash | 
ning Queen oth ie ats che Brown, Dunlap, Iowa; W. Buehler, Ster- on Sensation Rose; 5, Hawkeye Farms, a AWARDS Beeete 
Ava egner . . . , ling, Neb.; H A Derenthal, Wykoff on High Miss; 6, Scottlea Farms, on - ae . vuni 
J st vig st, Glover é n J ‘ 5 . , $ 4 : "s : . * ms ar— F Sons, oa rs 
on Prize bade: 3, Pleasant Hill Fann, Minn.; C. A. Gunder, Zearing, Towa; Hal-  Scottlea Alicia; 7, Heisel & Son, on Big Rh gy Wickfield Farms on § Son 
om lack Lil aw ee F ne are der Bros., Laurens, Iowa; C. W. Halsted Princess pees < Wick wd ge W. & Ss Essig, Boost 
Princess, Fashion Princess. and Liberty &, Sons, Ames, Iowa; Hawkeye Farm, Senior and grand champion boar—Rock- a nines d mo ‘4. ‘Timmerman, 0 Prince 
Princess: 6 and * aust ‘i Rainbow Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Leonard Heisel & afellow, on Buster’s Giant pa xian vr en oe K bs yy n General der 1: 
Tady 1 = Ve 1) M ting Bia Son, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; W. J. Hunter, Junior champion boar—Hawkeye Farm, Wickware ——s, 4 waggle coat on Bounce 
ay am rental aid De Smet, S. D.; J. H. McAnaw, Cameron on Hawkeye Giant Lookout Lad; 6, Patterson & Johnson, Age 
Senior champion boar Hassler Hal- . hie a Baie he —— “ 5 ‘ 5 7 Stanton Senator; 7, Daggs, on Argonne. Spotte: 
ford & Porter, on Major Jumbo Senior yearling boar—First, Sullivan, o@ Spotte 
Junior and grand champion boar—Glo- Oakdale Lad; 2, Spence, on Clansman, ba Gates 
ver & pens on ~ sane s Leader Wickfield Farms, on Lookout eo lor, on 
Sénior and grand champion sow—Con- 4, Sar, on Cherokee Special; 5, a Senic 
rad, on Giant Maid on Lakeview Lad; 6, W. & S. Essig, Goodr 
Junior champion sow—Glover & Winn, Prospect; 7, Timmerman, on Lookout Delta ; 
on Prize Lady Getaway. & Tax 
Aged herd—First, Glover & Winn: 2, Junior yearling boar—First, Whitaker, Rice” 
McDonald; 3, Kritzeck Bros. ; 4, O’Brien. on De Kalb’s King 160th es By Nor -ne BS Sunt, 
Young herd—First and 5, Glover & Winn; baugh & Smith, on Cherokee Rolle : Bons. ¢ 
2, Leonard; 3. Dowling; 4 Silver Brook Model; 3, McConnell Bros., on The Peet; on Ina 
Farm. Exhibitor's herd—First, Leonard; 4, Lippert, on Lippert Pattern; 5, Jones, Hattic 
2 and 3, Glover & Winn: 4, Dowling: 5, on Hawkeye Lookout; 6, Wickfield Farms, Ver, on 
Silver Brook Farm. Get of sire—First and on Lookout Monarch; 7, Midkota Holstein Senic 
5, Glover & Winn; 2, Leonard; 3, Dowl- Farm, on Hawkeye Prince 2d. F Taylor 
ing; . eonate Ereduce, ge a Senior boar pig—First, Head, gt = lish M 
and 4, Glover & inn; 2, Leonard; 3, Edge; 2, Simmons, on Lookout’s Mastet™ Gray A 
Dowling; 5, McDonald. piece; 3 and 6, W. & S. Essig, on Moe % Youk 
FUTURITIES ator and Exalter Perfection; 4, Wickfie Iuni 
Junior yearling boar futurity—First, Farms, on Wickware Farmer; 5, Streeter cn En 
Jraham’s Sons, on Liberator Buster: 2, & Park, on Beauty’s Model; 7, Timmer Pa 
Diffey & Son, on King's Wonder; 3, Me- man, on Liberty Model. et 
Donald, on Enockulator; 4, Kritzeck Bros., Junior boar pig—First, W. & S. Essié, Den 
on Big Black Price. on Long Pilot; 2, Wickfield Farms, 00 Sen 
Senior boar pig futurity—First, Ander- Lieutenant Cherokee; 3, Head, on Hedlico & Enr: 
son & Son, on The Harvester; 2, Adams, Majority; 4, Hadley, on Faith's Lad; » Jur 
on Son of Liberty; 3, McDonald, on Mc's Timmerman, on Grover; 6, Diffenbaugh & on T 
Disturber; 4 and 6, O’Brien, on Bob's Smith, on Model’s Defender; 7, Hough- Senio: 
Wonder and Bob Sequel Jr.; 5, Graham's taling & Sons, on King’s Ticket. key & « 
Sons, on Winning Price; 7, Kritzeck Bros., Aged sow—First and 2, Timmerman, of Junio. 


Cozy Lookout ist and Queen's he OM Prin 








on Price Giant 

Junior boar pig futurity—First and 2, Again; 3, Nider, on Bunny Girl 24; A 
Dowling, on The Pathfinder and The Wickfield Farms, on Lillie Belle Lookout feos: 
Headlight; 3 and 6, Kritzeck Bros., on 3d; 6, Hadley, on Big Bess 6, W. & & ylor | 
Big Arch Price and Big Arch Back Price; . b essig, on Keswick Lass 2d; 7, Patterso® & ‘nod 
4 and 7, McCullough, on Progressive and A Group of Duroc Breeders From Missouri & Johnson, on Senator’s Favorite 24, & Taylo 
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Senior yearling sow—First and 3, W. & | Goodnight; 3, Fry & Shaver. Produce of 
§, Essig, on Miss Messenger Advance and | dam—Same. sis 


testa M.; 2 and 6, Wickfield Farms, on 
Trixie Lookout Again and Lookout Sus- 
nse; 4, Good & Son, on Seneca Lass; 
, Timmerman, on Alice Pershing; 7, Pat- 
sorgon & Jolinson, on Victory Belle. 


Junior yearling sow—First, Wickfield 
Farms, on Wickware Lady Ist; 2, W. & 
s. Essig, on Miss Arch Back; 3, Tow, on 
Josie B.; 4, Jones, on Alice Long; 5, Bit- 


ger & Son, on Shady Branch Austian; 6, 
Streeter & Park, on Ann 2d; 7, Patterson 
& Johnson, on Silver Queen I Am. 
Senior sow pig—First, W. & S. Essig, 
on Farmer's Queen; 2, Wickfield Farms, 
y May Lookout; 3, Bitzer & Son, 
on Martha G.; 4, Timmerman, on Nora’s 


y; 6 and 7, Head, on Edgewood 
Queenella and Edgewood Queenetta. 
Junior sow pig—First, Timmerman, on 
Queen Mills 36th; 2, Wickfield Farms, on 
Julia Longfellow; 3, Wolph, on Queen 
Harold; 4, Tow, on Wildfire; 5, W. & S. 
Essig, on Mammoth Lady; 6, Mathews, 
on Queen Ella; 7, Huston, on Lady Hus- 


MEenior and grand champion boar—Han- 
na & Sons, on Royal Cherokee. 

Junior champion boar—W. & S&S. 
on Long Pilot. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Tim- 
merman, on Cozy Lookout Ist. 

Junior champion sow—W. & S. Essig, 
on Farmer’s Queen. 

Aged herd—First, Timmerman; 2, Wick- 
field Farms; 3, W. & S. Essig; 4, Tow; 5, 
Nider. Young herd—First, Head; 2 and 
4, W. & _S. Essig; 3, Timmerman; 5, 
Wickfield Farms. Exhibitor’s herd—First, 
Wickfield Farms; 2 and 5, Essig; 3, Pat- 
terson & Johnson; 4, Head. Get of sire— 
_ WwW. & S. Essig; 2 and 3, Wickfield 
Farms; 4, Diffenbaugh & Smith; 5, Pat- 
terson & Johnson. Produce of dam—First, 
Diffenbaugh & Smith; 2, Patterson & 
Johnson; 3, Wickfield Farms; 4, W. & 8S. 
Essig; 5, Head. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS, 


Good sized classes of excellent individu- 
ais featured the Spotted Poland China 
show. The Indiana breeders came strong- 
ly to the front, with the result that the 
bulk of the ribbons are now the property 
of breeders from the Hoosier state. Dunk 
& Ehresman showed their winning aged 
boar to the senior and grand champion- 
ship He is an excellent representative 
of the breed. Youkey & Sons were strong 
in the boar classes, winning every first 
after the aged boars had been placed, and 
winning the junior championship on their 
typy junior pig, The Twentieth Century 
Model, by Booster King. Youkey and 
Goodnight were strong in the sow classes, 
but their supremacy was disputed by the 
Jowa breeders, Fry & Shaver, who not 
only were good competition thruout, but 
won the junior sow pig class, with the 
popular English Miss, by Duke of Eng- 
land Again. Youkey showed the senior 
and grand champion sow, while Taylor & 
Taylor showed their winning senior sow 
pig to the junior championship. 

Exhibitors—Dunk & Ehresman, Mulber- 
ry, Ind.; Fry & Shaver, Iowa City, Iowa; 
J. D. Gates & Sons, Ravenwood, Mo.; 
Jesse Goodnight, Sheridan, Ind.; G. P. 
Horton, Ravenwood, Mo.; Lilly Bros., Tip- 
ton, Ind.; D. L. Milsap, Powersville, Mo.; 
P. E. Peterson, Garden City, Iowa; Sha- 
ver & Fry, Kalona, Iowa; F. H. Switzer 
& Son, Crossett, Ark.; Taylor & Taylor, 
What Cheer, Iowa; Taylor, Taylor & Mc- 
Cracken, What Cheer, Iowa; Albert Wy- 
att, Savannah, Mo.; S. R. Youkey & Sons, 
Thorntown, Ind. 

Judge—Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, Utica, O. 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Dunk & Ehresman, on 
Y's Royal Prince; 2, Shaver & Fry, on 
Buster Bill; 3, Lilly Bros., on Spotted 
Buster; 4, Goodnight, on General Booster; 
5, Wyatt, on Wyatt's Spotted Giant. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Youkey & 
Sons, on Fred’s Spotted Giant; 2, Lilly 
Bros., on Prince Royal 2d; 3, Taylor & 
Taylor, on English Corrector; 4, Horton, 
on G. P.’s Prize Winner; 5, Switzer & 
Son, on Roderick. 

Senior boar pig—First and 3, Youkey & 
Sons, on Y’s English Buster and The 
Multiplier: 2, Taylor & Taylor, on Taylor’s 
Spotted Eagle; 4, Goodnight, on Gray 
Ash Standard; 5, Lilly Bros., on The 

ster. 

Junior boar pig—First, 3 and 5, Youkey 

Sons, on The Twentieth Century Model, 
of English and Y's Supreme 


Essig, 


der ist; 4, Taylor & Taylor, on King 
Bouncer 2d. 
Aged sow—First, Youkey & Sons, on 


Spotted Queen; 2 and 4, Goodnight, on 
Spotted May and Miss Springtime; 3, 
Gates & Sons, on Ethel; 5, Taylor & Tay- 
lor, on Arb Lineal Giantess. 

Senior yearling sow—First, 2 and 5, 
Goodnight, on Riverside Beauty, Bock’s 
Delta and Gray Ash Diamonds; 3, Taylor 


& Taylor, on Spotted May 2d; 4, Lilly 
Bros., on Lilly’s Joy 2d. 
Junior yearling sow—First, Youkey & 


Sons, on Y’s Royal Maid 2d; 2, Lilly Bros., 
on Indiana Maid; 3 and 5, Goodnight, on 

ittie Spot and Dolly M.; 4, Fry & Sha- 
ver, on English Queen. 

Senior sow pig—First and 5, Taylor & 
faylor, on Princess Queen 1st and Eng- 
lish Model Lady; 2 and 4, Goodnight, on 
Gray Ash Star 3d and Gray Ash Star 1st; 
3, Youkey & Sons, on Bessie Booster 1st. 
Junior sow pig—First, Fry & Shaver, 
@) English Miss.. 2, 3, 4 and 5, Youkey 


& Sons, on English Lassie, Y’s Lady Per- 
ietion, Miss Broody and English Baby 


Senior and grand champion boar—Dunk 


& Ehre sman, on Y’s Royal Prince. 

Junior champion boar—Youkey & Sons, 
The Twentieth Century Model. 

Senior and grand champion sow—You- 


key & Sons, on Spotted Queen. 

Junior champion sow—Taylor & Taylor, 

Princess Queen 1st. 

4 eee herd—First, Goodnight; 2, Youkey 
Sons; 3, Lilly Bros. Young herd—First, 
Ylor & Taylor; 2, Goodnight; 3, Youkey 

é Sons. Exhibitor’s herd—First, Taylor 
Taylor; 2, Goodnight; 3, Youkey & Sons. 


Get of sire—First, Youkey & Sons; 2, 


TAMWORTHS, 


The National Swine Show competition 
in the Tamworth breed was limited to 
three herds. Some excellent individuals 
of both sexes were shown. Mackoy’s 
Knoll David was an easy champion boar, 
having carried this same honor at the 
Iowa State Fair. The grand champion 
sow was shown by Dr. E. O. Thomas, of 
Iowa City. Interest of outsiders was evi- 
denced by the sales that were made dur- 
ing the show. The American Tamworth 
Record Association held a called meeting 
at the Savery Hotel, October 6th, which 
was attended by all exhibitors at the 
show. Breed publicity in the United 
States and South America was the chief 
topic of discussion. 

Exhibitors—J. W. Justice & Son, Iowa 
City, Iowa; J. B. Mackoy. Farragut, Iowa; 
Dr. E. O. Thomas & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Judge—C. C. Roup, Iowa City, Iowa. 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Mackoy, on Knoll Da- 
vid; 2, Thomas & Son, on Glenary Long 
Boy; 3, Justice & Son, on Bussion. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Thomas & 
Son, on Glenary Osker; 2, Justice & Son, 
on Glenary 14th. 

Senior boar pig—First, Mackoy, on K. 
S. Rival; 2, Thomas & Son, on Jim Glen; 
3, Justice & Son, on Greenwood Irving’s 
Pride. 

Junior boar pig—First, Thomas & Son, 
on Glenary Quaker; 2, Mackoy, on Golden 
Rod Rival; 3, Justice & Son, on unnamed. 

Aged sow—First, Thomas & Son, on 
Miss Knowle 12th; 2, Justice & Son, on 
Lady Rose of Greenwood. 

Senior yearling sow—First, 
Son, on Luella May. 

Junior yearling sow—First and 2, Jus- 
tice & Son, on Ardmore Perfection and 
Tg Belle; 3, Thomas & Son, on Glenary 

th. 


Justice & 


Senior sow pig—First, Thomas & Son, 
on Glenary Murl; 2 and 3, Justice & Son, 
on Lady Rose of Greenwood 2d and Lady 
Rose of Greenwood 3d. 

Junior sow pig—First and 2, Justice & 
Son, on unnamed animals; 3, Thomas & 
Son, on Glenary Stella. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Mac- 
koy, on Knoll David. 

Junior champion boar—Mackoy, on K. 
S. Rival. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Thom- 
as & Son, on Miss Knowle 12th. 

Junior champion sow—Thomas & Son, 
on Glenary Murl. 

Aged herd—First, Thomas & Son; 2, 
Justice & Son. Young herd—First and 3, 
Justice & Son; 2, Thomas & Son Ex- 
hibitor’s herd—First, Thomas & Son; 2, 
Justice & Son. Get of sire—First and 2, 
Justice & Son; 3, Thomas & Son. Produce 
of dam—Same. 





BERKSHIRES. 


A strong show of Berkshires attracted 
considerable numbers of the admirers of 
these smooth hogs. Judging from the 
numbers and type of animals exhibited, 
it would seem that this breed is gaining 
strength. The aged boar class furnished 
the grand champion in Epochal’s Prime 
Minister, a boar of the desired height and 
scale, and standing well on his feet. With 
the exception of the junior boar pig class, 
Wendover Farms won the balance of the 
boar classes. The junior pig class was 
won by the Gossard Breeding Estates, on 
Laurel’s Epochal 10th, a son of Laurel’s 
Champion. Except for a tendency toward 
a weakness back of the shoulder, this is 
an unusually good specimen, and has 
every indication of growing into a large 
hog. He made a fitting junior champion. 
Mt. Brilliant Queen 5th, shown by Mt. 
Brilliant Farm, made a pleasing senior 
and grand champion sow. She excelled 
her competition for the honor in stretch 
and scale. The winning senior sow pig, 
shown by Wendover Farm, was made the 
junior champion. Parker Bros., of Niles, 
Mich., won a good class of aged sows, 
while the Gossard Breeding Estates en- 
tries placed first in the balance of the 
classes, winning with the get of Epochal 
in the get of sire class. 

Exhibitors—Gossard Breeding Estates, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mt. Brilliant Farm, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., 
Cresco, Iowa; Parker Bros., Niles, Mich.; 
Wendover Farm, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Judge—F. A. Scott, Belleville, I. 

Aged boar—First, Gossard Breeding 
Estates, on Epochal’s Prime Minister; 2, 
Parker Bros., on Baron Mastodon; 3, 
Wendover Farm, on Double’s King; 4, Mt. 
Brilliant Farm, on Mt. Brilliant 2d. 

Senior yearling boar—First and 4, 
Wendover Farm, on Longfellow’s Climax 
7th and Baron’s Climax 4th; Parker 
Bros., on Champion Superbus 2d; 3 and 
5, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on Robin’s Star 3d 
and Mt. Brilliant Prince. 

Junior yearling boar—First, Wendover 
Farm, on Champion’s Lady Rival of W. 
F.; 2, 3 and 4, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on Mt. 
Brilliant Royal Duke, Mt. Brilliant King 2d 
and Robin’s Star 4th. 

Senior boar pig—First, Wendover Farm, 
on Rival’s Baron Successor of W. F.; 2, 4 
and 5, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on Mt. Bril- 
liant Peerless Rival, Mt. Brilliant Silver 
Rex and Bessie’s Royal: 3, Gossard 
Breeding Estates, on Laurel's Epochal 2d. 

Junior boar pig—First, 3 and 4, Gossard 
Breeding Estates, on Laurel’s Epochal 
10th, Laurel’s Epochal 11th and Laurel’s 
Epochal 12th; 2 and 5, Mt. Brilliant Farm, 
on Robin’s Royal and Mt. Brilliant’s 
Royal 3d. 

Aged sow—First, Parker Bros., on Ma- 
jestic Lioness; 2 and 3, Wendover Farm, 
on Baron’s Champion Lady and Baron’s 
Romford; 4 and 5, Gossard Breeding BEs- 
tates, on Epochal’s American Mayflower 
and Epochal’s American Cornflower. 

Senior yearling sow—First, Gossard 
Breeding Estates, on Epochal’s Sallie 8th; 
2, 3, 4 and 5, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on Mt. 
Brilliant Fannie 4th, Robin’s Victoria 8th, 
Mt. Brilliant Peerless Queen and Robin’s 
Emma. 

Junior yearling sow—First and 5, Mt. 





Brilliant Farm, on Mt. Brilliant Queen 
5th and Mt. Brilliant Queen 3d; 2, Wend- 
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Roofing Products 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. | 
APOLLO-KEYsTONE Copper Steel Gal vanized Sheets are the most dur- ~~ 
able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weathe 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, Tank 
KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled 
Look for the Keystone added below regular brand 
d by leading dealers. Send for free **Better Buildings’’ bookle 


or 


or Roo 








Rival’s Baron Romford 
4th of A .| 8, Gossard Breeding Es- 
tates, on Epochal’s Springflower 3d; 4, 
Parker Bros., on Manchester Rival Lady. 
Senior sow pig—First, 4 and 5, Wend- 
over Farm, on Rival’s Baron Romford 
ith of W. F., Rival’s Baron Romford 8th 
of W. F. and Rival’s Baron Romford 6th 
of W. F.; 2 and 3, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on 
Mt. Brilliant Peerless Pride and Mt. 
Brilliant Peerless Pride 3d. 
Junior sow pig—First and 2, Gossard 
Breeding Estates, on Epochal’s Laurel 
5th and Epochal’s Laurel 6th; 3, Nichols 
Live Stock Co., on Superb Queen 12th; 4 
and 5, Mt. Brilliant Farm, on Royal's 
Pride 4th and Mt. Brilliant Queen 8th. 
Senior and grand champion boar—Gos- 
sard Breeding Estates, on Epochal’s 
Prime Minister. 
Junior champion boar—Gossard Breed- 
ing Estates, on Laurel’s Epochal 10th. 
Senior and grand champion sow—Mt. 
— Farm, on Mt. Brilliant Queen 
th. 


over Farm, on 
W. FR: 


Junior champion sow—Wendover Farm, 
on Rival’s Baron Romford 7th of W. F. 

Aged herd—First, Parker Bros.; 2, Gos- 
sard Breeding Estates: 3, Wendover 
Farm, Young herd—First, Wendover 
Farm; 2, Mt. Brilliant Farm; 3, Gossard 
Breeding Estates. Exhibitor’s herd—First, 
Gossard Breeding Estates; 2, Wendover 
Farm; 3, Mt. Brilliant Farm. Get of sire 
—Same. Produce of dam—First, Wend- 
over Farm; 2, Mt. Brilliant Farm; 3, Gos- 
sard Breeding Estates. 


YORKSHIRES, 


Three exhibitors, all of Menlo, Towa, 
contributed all of the entries to the York- 
shire show. The Davidsons were success- 
ful in winning all of the first places, while 
the animals shown by W. H. Winn placed 
fourth and seventh in the junior boar pig 
class. This was the largest class of the 
show. The winning senior yearling boar, 
Deer Creek Royal 16th, was declared the 
grand champion boar, the winning junior 
boar pig being the junior champion. Win- 
ners of the aged sow and junior sow pig 


classes, respectively, were senior and 
grand champion and junior champion. 
Exhibitors—Merle & Bennie Davidson, 


Menlo, Iowa; B. F. Davidson, Menlo, Ia.; 
W. H. Winn, Menlo, Iowa 

Judge—Prof. D. A. Gaumnitz, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

AWARDS. 

Aged boar—First, Davidson, 
Lodge Sardis 31st. 

Senior yearling boar—First, 
on Deer Creek Royal 16th 

Junior yearling boar—First, 
on Deer Creek Sardis 2d. 

Junior boar pig—First, 2 and 3, David- 
son, on Deer Creek G. Boy, Deer Creek G. 
Boy 2d and Deer Creek Royal 18th 

Aged sow—First, -2 and 3, Davidson, on 
Deer Creek Rena 7th, Deer Creek Della 
18th and Lake Park Ruby 237th. 

Junior sow pig—First, 2 and 3, David- 
gon, on Deer Creek G. Lady, Deer Creek 
Elena 22d and Deer Creek Rena 22d. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Da- 
vidson, on Deer Creek Royal 16th 

Junior champion boar—Davidson, on 
Deer Creek G. Boy 

Senior and grand champion sow—David- 
son, on Deer Creek Rena 7th 

Junior champion sow—Davidson, on 
Deer Creek G. Lady 


on Oak 
Davidson, 


Davidson, 


Aged herd—First, Davidson Young 
herd—Same. Exhibitor’s herd—Same. Get 
of sire—First and 2, Davidson. Produce 


of dam—Same. 





Stock Judges to England 


At the Southern Stock Show, to be held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, October 19th and 
20th, it is expected that boys’ judging 
teams from twenty-two different states 
will compete for a trip to the Royal Live 
Stock Show, in England. The Boone 
county, Iowa, stock judging team took 
first prize at the Iowa State Fair and at 
the Sioux City Interstate Fair, at the lat- 
ter fair competing with teams from eight 
other states. It expects to enter the 
Georgia competition and expects also to 
win the trip to England. 





Farmers Receive Less for Crops and 
Live Stock—Prices farmers received for 
the principal crops decreased 10.6 per cent 
during August, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
normal seasonal decrease during August 
is only 1.2 per cent. Prices paid live stock 
and poultry raisers also decreased 2.3 per 
cent from July 15th to August 15th. Dur- 
ing this period in the last ten years live 





stock prices have increased on an aver- 
age of 1.2 per cent. 


SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


C Per Hog 


The sure, quick way 
to rid your pigs of 
Worms and to put the 
entire digestive tract of 
the pig in perfect condition, to make the most 
weight out of the feed is to give the original 


Bonnett Bio B 
WORM CAPSULES 


These capsules are the original BONNETT form- 
ula containing pure santonin and the other pure 
drugs which have made BONNETT’S BIG B. 
CAPSULES famous among Agricultural Col- 
leges, Farm Advisers, and America’s leadingibog 
raisers. 














, 





BONNETT'S pure santonin formula cannot be 
sold for leas than our price and substitutes are 
worthless at any price. FULLY GUARANTEED. 


BONNRETT’S BIG B. CAPSULES are sold with 
& positive guarantee to give perfect satisfaction 
or we promptly refund full purchase price. 


Thomas Robinson, of Independence, Ia., writes: 
“Thave used several kinds of worm destroyers but nevor 


saw anything that equal'ed Bonnett's Big B'' Worm Cap- 

eules. Enclosed find check for 150 more capsules.’’ 

Mrs. L. O. Burgett, Oquawka, Illinois, writes: 
“The Pig Gun, Speculum and ‘*Bi ** Capsules came last 


< 
Thursday and I got busy and gave 90 head of fall pigs a gol: 
over. I shut them off feed for 12 hours and they gure di 
pass the worms the next day. All the worms were dead, 
ave been raising hogs all my life and never saw any’ 
equal to this method of | etting rid of werms. Enclosed 
my check for 600 more fapeules."’« 











On account of the reduced price of SANTONIN 
we are reducing our prices as follows: 


50 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - $4.50 
100 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 8,75 
200 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 17.00 
500 Bonnett’s Big B. Capsules - - 42.50 


Bonnett’s Special Hog Treating Instruments, 
$1.50. Send your order today 


J. L. Bonnett Mfg. Company 
217 Main Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 














Learn to Grade Furs! 


Write today for our Free Book 
which tells how. Full instructions in 
Fur Grading told in plain and simple 
language that all can understand. Study our 
“Trappers Manual’’—it will teach you how to 
tell if you are getting a square deal in the 
grading of your furs, the only book on fur 
grading ever published. Free to Trappers. 
Also “Fur Facts” and Trappers’ Supply cat- 
alogue. Get full information aboutour ‘Smoke 
Pump,” the wonder invention for trappers. 

A card or letter brings all this 
information FREE. Write today. 


ABRAHAM FUR COMPARY 


213 N. Main Street St. Louls, Mo. 
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and bacon gained 


the ten-year average 
8 points, to 155 per cent 
FUTURES—December corn fell 6 points, 
to 93 per cent of the ten-year average 
May corn fell 5 points, to 81 per cent 
of the ten-year average December oats 
fell 3 points, to 107 per cent, and De- 
cember wheat fell 12 points, to 129 per 
cent January lard is 116 per cent of 
the ten-year average. January ribs are 
109 per cent of the ten-year average 
On the basis of January lard, hogs will 
sell in January for $12.05, whereas on 
the basis of January ribs they will sell 


for $11.23 
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Barley } | 
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Clover, No. 1— | | | 
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U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second 
Last veek . $100.00/$R9 25 
Week bef : . 84.37 
U. S. Liberty 44's, third- 
Last week 100.00! 90.81 
Week before 87.37 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth 
Last week ..... 100.00! 89.41 
Week before ae .+| 87.37 
U. S. Victory 44's 


| 
Last week 100.00) 96.81 
Week before . an wsnd | 95.67 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's 


mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%'s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4\%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 


4%'s mature May 1923, but are call- 


able June 15, 1922. 
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Last week 44.25 46.00 
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Oil meal (o.p.) 
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Week before 6.6 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter creamery extras, last week 
60c, week before 58c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 26%4c, week before 26%c:; eggs, fresh 


firsts, last week 58c, week before 54%c; 
ducks, last week 30c, week before 33c; 
geese, old and young, last week 23c, week 


before 23c 
The Chicago Markets 
Chicago, October 11, 1920.—Tightness in 
the money market continues to play a 
highly important part in the live stock 
markets, and much of the premature 


marketing of cattle is due to the inability 
of stockmen to obtain loans from the 
banks or live stock commission mer- 
chants. Interest rates are unusually high, 
with heavy calls on the banks and other 
lenders, and rates are ruling at from 7 to 
8 per cent, the railroad companies being 
enormous present and prospective bor- 
rowers. The railroads are gradually get- 
ting in a better position, and their ship- 
ments of freight are increasing rapidly, 
but a great deal of money is needed for 
improvements and extensions General 
interest is shown in the increasing immi- 
gration from European countries, and in 
all probability the movement by another 
year will be as large as ever, and perhaps 


larger The net gain in our population 
thru immigration during the last three 
months was 65,000 men, women and chil- 


dren. The largest number of immigrants 
ever brought to the United States was 
1,280,000, in 1907 The west is receiving 
the greater number, but the percentage 
of farm workers so far is not large, un- 
skilled workers predominating, and they 
are largely going to mining, steel and 
other manufacturing districts There is 


a steady decline 


in prices for most staple 


























articles of food, clothing, ete and the 
price of granulated si has fallen to 11 
cents a pound There ot much trad- 
ing in wool The state m Bureau of 
Michigan is calling attention to the fact 
that the wool clip of that stat amount- 
ing to over two million pound i graded 
and ready for inspection by buy at the 
state central warehou i Lar The 
Michigan farmers are solvir t problem 
of the wool market by coéperatior It is 
tated that dvance buying orders placed 
at tl new price of v 1 nth ago 
per « ( t capacity 
\ s not likely to 
number of mills to any 
itil t s shov 
fair i st k wool are quoted 
at 50 to 65 cents a pound, wit mixed or 
pooled wools salable ri c sand 
upward 
Cattle prices declined stead ly for sey 
eral weeks recently because of much too 
large receipts, and 3 eek owners 
shipped n materially d supplies, 
enabling sellers to put up prices harply 
for anything at all attractive The ad- 
vance extended from 50 cents to $1.50, 
with the smaller rise in the choicer class 
of beeves, and little improvement shown 
in prices for inferior to common kinds 
The bulk of the native steers sold for 


$13.50 to $17.50, with a good class selling 
at $15.25 and upward, and choice to prime 
steers at $17 to $18.50, sales at $18.50 em- 
bracing yearlings weighing around 
pounds. Medium grade steers sold at 
$12.50 and upward, with common to fair 
light steers purchased for $9 to $12.25, 


1,100 
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and sales down to $4.75 to $8.75 f 





c 
ner and other inferior little steers Butch. 
er stock shared in the upward moven ent 
with very few prime lots offered and 
common lots sold no better Killer paid 
$5 to $13.50 for common to prin cows 
and heifers, few selling as high as gj 
while canner cows and cutters i at 
$3.50 to $4.75 and bulls at $4 to $11 « lveg 
had a good sale at $4 to $17.75, t of 
the large vealers selling at $15 ; up. 
ward. Stockers and feeders a nced 
largely 25 cents under much sn of- 


ferings, selling 


and at $10.50 to $12 or even higher 


mainly for $5 t $10.49 


th 
better class of fleshy feeders , a 
only a short finish. Western range cattie 
were in moderate supply and ad anced 
about the same as natives, steers going at 
$5.50 to $13 and cows and heifers $4.50 
to $9.25. Only 112,000 head of yw stern 
rangers have arrived in the Chica; stock 
yards so far this season, comparing with 
235,500 a year ago For the y ) late 
date the combined receipts of kinds 
of cattle in seven western markets foot 
up but 7,612,000 head, comparing with 
8,563,000 for the same period la year 
and 9,403,000 two years ago. O year 
ago beef steers were selling at $9.25 to 
$18.65, two years ago at $9.75 to $19.69, 
three years ago at $6.90 to $17.50. four 
years ago at $5.25 to $11.40, and twelve 
years ago at $3.75 to $7.60. Prime year. 
ling cattle have advanced to the highest 


price paid this year. 

Hogs have been marketed recently at 
a much slower pace than a year ago or 
a week earlier, and marked declines ig 
prices were followed by good advanceg 
for all kinds, late eastern shipping orderg 
being the largest seen in three weeks, 
This outside demand was apt to be the 
greatest strengthening factor in the trade 
Because of the small offerings on 


some 
days and the sharp advances in prices, 
the leading packers were able to secure 


but meager numbers, speculators taking a 
hand in the game. There has been a 
great narrowing in hog prices of late, 
with a decided increase in the demand 
for heavy butchers, the best of these sell- 
ing within 25 cents of top prices, which 
were paid for prime light butchers and 
bacon grades. The bulk of the hogs sell 
within a range of $1.55 per 100 pounds, 





pigs selling at a big discount, as has 
been the rule for many weeks. The hogs 
marketed recently averaged in weight 238 
pounds, the too numerous offerings of 
underweights being largely due to the 
tightness of money in feeding districts. 
The market for hog products is mostly 


active, with fresh pork in large demand, 
while exports of provisions have increased 


recently to good proportions. Within a 
short time, mess pork for October de- 
livery has sold on the Chicago board of 
trade for $21.50 a barrel, comparing with 
$37 a year ago, and similar declines are 
shown in prices for lard and short-ribs. 
Hogs are still selling much lower thaa 
two and three years ago, but late sales 


were as high as those made a year ago. 
Hogs sold one year ago at $13 to $16, two 


years ago at $17.20 to $18.80, three years 
ago at $17.35 to $19.65, four years ago at 
$9.20 to $10.25, five years ago at $7.75 


to $8.90, and fifteen years ago at $4.35 to 
$5.35. The stocks of provisions in west- 
October 


ern warehouses on the first of 
amounted to 62,435 barrels of pork, com- 
paring with 85,687 barrels a month earlier 


and 51,628 barrels a year ago; 75,369,000 
pounds of lard, comparing with 112,380,009 
pounds a month earlier and 39,672,000 
pounds a year ago, and 246,097,000 pounds 





of cured hog meats, comparing with 313,- 
544,000 pounds a month earlier d 297 
051,000 pounds a year ago. A late ad- 
vance in prices landed hogs at $14 to 
$16.20 

Lambs, yearlings and sheep have been 
arriving in much larger numbers than 8 
few weeks ago, but supplies look very 
small when placed in comparison with 
those furnished a year ago Western 
range continue to furnish most the 
receipts lambs’ greatly predor ting, 
and their average quality is rat poor 
the daily offerings running lar to 
thin lambs on the feeder order Come 
bined receipts in seven leadins rn 
markets for the year to late date amount 
to 8,344,000 head, comparing 19, 
189.000 for the corresponding p at 
year and 8,782,000 two years az 
notwithstanding the great fallin f 
marketings, the best lambs ha n 
selling for only $13.40 per 100 nds, 
comparing with $14 a week ear! 16,10 
a year ago, $16.50 two years ag 8.40 
three years ago, $10.50 four year 3 


five years ago and $6 twelve years a£0 
Late sales were made of lambs $8.50 
and upward, with feeders bringin It ti 
$12.35, while ewes went at $1.50 to % 

t 4 


breeding ewes at $5 to $6.25, buc! 


to $5, yearlings at $8.50 to $9.25, most of 
the yearlings going for feeders, and weth- 
ers at $7.25 to $7.75. 

Horses to the number of about 350 head 
were offered on the market last week, 


and small as the supply was, it was more 
than the trade needed. A very poor de- 
mand existed from all classes of buyer 
and prices were irregularly lower, even 
for good and choice ones, few drafters 
selling up to $250 to $275 per head. GO 
animals sold for $125 to $225, and infer! 
horses went at $50 to $75. Ww. 
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= i “Siete Lae | Zz Fall Jobs Prove 
| toe Sawyer Quality 


j HE Sawyer Stitched Canvas Belt delivers 
atl — ~ steady power for sawing wood, stone- 
vo rahe, crushing, corn-shredding, straw- baling and 
so d | other Fall and Winter jobs. It helps you use 
1g | your tractor more days in the year. 


or my | The Sawyer Belt is strong and durable. It 
y ot \ I | resists the action of wear and weather—there 








Pera are no seams to rip open and special stitching 
pore A. ” Ta | along the edges practically eliminates fraying 
‘tm Pe. i, from the cross-rub. 


in {KE ye For 30 years tractor-owners and threshermen 
bin ‘ = ee | have picked the Sawyer as the best Stitched 
= sae ae Canvas Belt because of its long life, economy 
oom Tae AED ow Ce and service. 





: Be sure your new belt is a genuine Sawyer 
at : Belt, stamped “U.S.” We recommend Sabeco 
- Belt Dressing and pack a liberal sample with 
ve | each Sawyer Belt. Good dealers carry both, 
ter also the full line of U.S. mechanical rubber 
éo0ods for the farm. 














Standard for ! 
over 50 Years | 


United States Rubber Company 
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x ** The first litter farrowed in James pens is far superior to any I have | = 
x had and I attribute to the sanitary conditions possible with James equ ix- 
i ( JI would like to see your equipment on every farm in Maryland.” fe 
x mete 7 Johnson, Hagerstown, Maryland, July 30. 1920 x 
=" , ° i zx 
x iis . : )x 
=x If you are striving for early pigs—and more pigs out of |= 
“a 1 7 7 1 | x 
= ach litter raised to sturdy hoghood; if, in these days of high |= 
= priced and scarce farm help, you want to cut your barn work |%& 
in half; if you want to get better price records at your sales— [© 
=x = . uy } = 
x build a James ay Sunny Hog Barn. You will then have |x 
build i W y Hog |} 1 tl h = 
=-| sunshine and sun warmth on the floor of every pen two- | 
- i ‘ £ 4 1 
x} thirds of the sunlit hours. = 
x} ; x 
1 Inst James labor-saving hog barn equipment and you will find x= 
x , , , : x 
y easy to take care of the hogs and little pigs, easy to keep the quarters dry = 
x} and warm, easy to supply plenty of fresh, pure air without injurious drafts, . 
x | easy to feed and ater, easy to keep the walls and floors clean. "" 
a! For full information, ask for Hog Barn Book No, 22. = 
ai = 
- a e . ~ N 5 
at James Mf C.FecAthinsonWis:Chuira. NY MinneapolisMimm = 
— | x 
x= x 
=x} x 
x} & “ = 
x . - ‘ x 
x= Labor Saving Equipment for the Hog = 
a 
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Valuable Fodder F acts 


Thirty-seven percent of the feeding value of your corn 
crop is tied up in your fodder, so experimental stations say. 
just think what that means! When handled the old way, 
your stock gets only a very small part of that 37°). Nine- 
tenths of it blows away, washes away, leaches out in the 
weather and is trampled under foot in feeding. About one- 
third of the entire corn crop is utterly wasted. 


Get this free book = 


It offers valuable suggestions on fodder-saving. It tells you how 
the Appleton, the first successful husker and shredder, still leads in 
corn conservation. Modern farming methods offer no bigger oppor- 
tunity than in conserving fodder. Start right now. Greater 
convenience, more fertilizer, and more profits result from shred- 
ding or making stover silage of your fodder. Get the free book. 
Ask also for data on stover silage. Address Dept 94, care of 
mearest branch. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Batavia, Ill. 


Omaha, Neb. Minneapolis, Minn. Columbus, Ohio 
Distributing stocks: Sioux Falls, §.D.; Aberdeen. 8, D. 


APPLETON 























HUSKERS xc SHREDDERS 
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Ninety per cent of American trap- 
pers use attractors. The reason for 
this is largely due to the value of the 
skins. With prices high, every effort 
is made to catch as many pelts as pos- 
sible. Then, too, competition is keen 
among trappers. Where there was 
but one before, now there are several. 
Further, food for the smaller animals 
is reasonably abundant in most com- 


munities. Therefore, the hunter of 
furs must resort to lures. Many of 
these are home-made; others are pur- 
chased. The decoys are employed 


both in connection with foods which 
the animals eat and without. In fact, 
the value of baits has been so clearly 
demonstrated that few would attempt 


to run their lines without using some 
in one form or another 
But baits wrongly placed or selected 
n the best—are a handicap to the 
trapper rather than an aid. He lessens 
his chances of succe by not knowing 
exactly how to get the best results. 
Today, the greatest user of lures is 
tl beginne! One needs but investi- 
gate slightly to find the reason. The 


ige amateur, not understanding 
the art of taking fur-bearers, imagines 
he needs nothing but a few steel traps 
ind some advertised attractor to make 
easy money” on his line. Those that 
are unwilling to learn about the habits 
of the animals, the lures to employ and 
when, are the ones to fail. It is this 
class also, as a rule, who are loud to 
denounce any decoy because they were 


not able to get results. It matters lit- 
tle whether it is a home-made scent or 
one purchased. On the other hand, 


should the novice study the fur-bearers 
try to learn all he can about them 
he is pretty sure to be an ardent be- 
liever in good bait, properly used 
Before going into the merits of the 
various attractors, it should be known 
that there are no magic compounds 
that will actually draw animals into 
traps Up to the present time, no 
trapper in Alabama has succeeded in 
luring black fox from Canada into a 
back-yard set Crude methods are 
handicaps no decoy can overcome. So 
far as is known, the beginner who can 
not catch skunk and muskrat never 
has much success with fox and wolf, 
notwithstanding the fact that he may 





have the best attractor in the world. 
When these things are thoroly under- 
stood, there will be le disappoint- 
ments, especially among young pelt 
hunters 

jaits may be classified as natural 
and artificial The first class com- 
prises the foods the econd, various 
lures, patent and home-made So that 
the beginner may obtain some help in 
making his sets, a few hints upon both 
should be of value 

Skunk and civet cat like almost any 
kind of fresh, bloody meat Use large 
portions However, do not employ 
flesh too close to dwellings. as dogs 
and cats may be drawn instead of fur- 
bearer Remember, too, that crows, 
haw! and other birds often molest 
bait of this kind Therefore, it is a 


wise plan to conceal it with brush, 


weeds or other material It might be 
mentioned here also that when meat is 
frozen several times, and thawed, it 
seems to lose most of its drawing pow- 
er Animals will not seek it unless 


very hungry 

The raccoon, like the bear, will eat 
almost anything. Comb honey, fish 
(fresh, canned or smoked), clams, corn 
and other foods are natural attractors. 
Even a smoked herring is not to be de- 
spised for bait. 

Small, plucked birds, sardines put 
up in oil, fish and similar things are 
used for opossum. 

The mink is best lured with musk- 
rat and rabbit as food. Generally small 
portions serve better than large ones. 
The animals are naturally suspicious, 
and an abundance of flesh causes them 
to be cautious before partaking. Fish 
can be utilized also, especially on rif- 


Trapping Baits and Their Uses 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 











fles, where the animals hunt for what 


they eat. But clams, frogs and ply 


birds are employed at times 
successfully, on the whole, as t 
attractors mentioned. 

Weasels are partial to blood 
meat is good, too. The head of 
bit or chicken often gets good 
Carcasses of rabbits and mu 
slit open the belly so the entra 
trude—generally cause this fur-h 
to investigate. 

The muskrat exists entire 
vegetable matter. The food cor 
herbs, bulbs, roots and gra 
potatoes, apples, beets, turn 
cabbage may be depended upor 
snips, perhaps, are best in m: 
where vegetables are select: 
has a very penetrating odoi 
the winter months when the g¢g 
white with snow, parsley, to; 
rots and similar things have 
vantage. This, no doubt, is d 
scarcity of green food during t} 
od and also because it show 
on a white background, bei: 
noticeable than the other dex 
tioned. The pelt hunter, of 
ought to expect no great suc« 
corn as a draw when the anim 
access to fields of it close by 

The fur-bearer also exhibit 
osity for white objects. Cloth o1 
is sometimes employed to get 


ked 


50 


ther 


esh 
rab- 


ilts. 


tha 
f 


sets. The experienced trapper W- 
ever, knows better than to w: his 
time with them when there is much 
snow. And it also must be remem- 
bered that during cold weather the 
muskrat does not move freely, and is 
therefore hard to catch either with or 
without bait. 

The patent attractors, so-call« may 
be treated briefly. Some of th ire 
excellent and others of doubtf: 
Liquids, as a rule, evaporate rap 
idly Frequently, the odor |! n- 
ished after five or six hour 0 
making his sets in the mor and 
hoping to lure game just bef« dawn 
next is liable to be disappoint¢ 

Another objection to scent tl 
form is the ease with which 1 ( 
stroys it. The pelt hunter d 
want to use a compound that n it 
necessary for him to rebait his li if 
ter every shower. He dislikes to « 
ploy a compound that can be ret l 
worthless by every little ri t 
stream, pond or lake on which he 1 
sets And remember, bait fo: nk 
must be very near the watet I 3 
sleet and snow also affect the 
This is the reason why so mat! 
rienced fur-takers find them 1 at 
they expect 

When decoy is purchased, it 1 
be the paste form This ove 
the faults of the liquids. Not o1 will 
it last longer and be more eco al 
to use, but may be submerged fe 
and when again exposed to all r 
ently is as strong as when 1 
from the tube 

When using attractors—it d 10! 
matter whether they are natural! al 
tificial—the baits ought to |! ar 
the trap, in such a manner that when 
the fur bearer investigates it is bound 
to be caught Some put the |! on 
the set. This is a mistake, and ver 
gives good results, with a possible ex 
ception, which for practical purposes 
may be ignored altogether. 

Never use attractors near the dens 
or runways of cunning animals. This 
particularly applies to mink, fox, wolf 
and similar animals. Seek to have the 
decoys as natural as possible Use 
great care in arranging. Too much 
bait is often worse than none ull. 
Crows, hawks and owls ought be 
avoided, since these are enemies of the 
smaller game. Never employ a ‘ W 
when sets can be made without In 
fact, professionals avoid the us¢ le- 
coys as much as possible, knowi! 13 
a whole, that perfectly concealed traps 

-properly located and arranged—ofler 

ets 


better chances for fur than most 
where bait is used. 
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Warm—watertight—cleaned in a minute: 
“U. S.’? Walrus. It's just one 
model in the big U,S, line of rubber footwear 








A new kind of overshoe 
for farmers 


The “U.S.” Walrus: watertight as a rubber boot— 
das warm and easy to slip on as an arctic 


“U. S.” Boots—are made in 
all sizes and styles—Hip, 
Half Hipand Knee. In red, 
black and white 





HE combination you have always 

needed—something to keep your feet 

dry and warm and yet easy to slip on 
and off! Here it is—the new U. S. Walrus. 


This new overshoe slips on and off casily 
over your leather shoes. Its warm, fleecy 
lining keeps your feet comfortable in the 
coldest weather. And its smooth rubber sur- 
face can be washed off as quickly and cleanly 
as a boot. 


The comfort and convenience of this new 
overshoe are backed by real strength. Made 
by the oldest and largest rubber manufac- 
turer in the world, the U. S. Walrus is built 
for the roughest wear. Its sole consists of 
five layers of the finest rubber. All other 
points where the strain comes are reinforced. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
U. S. Walrus. After you’ve worn them 


you'll realize why farmers everywhere are 
buying them. 


Other types of “U.S.” footwear 
—built for rough service 


U. S. Boots have the wear and comfort which 
the accumulated improvements of 74 years 
have given them. 


U. S. Bootees lace on over the sock like a 
leather shoe. You can wear them all day 
long in the wettest weather. Your feet will 
stay dry and comfortable. 


There is a U. S. model for every need— 
arctics, rubbers, “‘overs.’”? Every one has been 
designed by experts—every one is backed by 
over half a century of experience. Always 
look for the U. S. Seal—it means solid wear 
and long service for your money. 


United States Rubber Company 





Look for this seal ( 


on all “U.S.” Footwear 














| and Old English Shepherd dogs. 
> male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
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$5.00 cash and a new eee of shoes will be given 


s paper in the heels, coun- 


to the wearer who fin 


ters, insoles or outsoles of on shoes made by us, 
bearing the above trade-mar 


Why, an offer like this is real shoe insurance. 
when you buy a pair of Friedman-Shelby 
you don’t just Aope they’ lt wear well- 
ge nuine shoe economy for the whole family because, 


Shelby “‘All-Leather’ 
Women and Children. 


“It Takes Leather 


Shoes are made 
Ask your dealer 


It means that 
*All-Leather’’ Shoes, 
you snow they will. It’s 
Friedman- 
in all styles for Men, 
about it. 


fi to Stand Weather’ 


Je enirviGnyaseeyy 


L-LEATHEF 


SHOES 
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White Leghorn Pullets 


We have 400 Blue and Gold Standard Barron B. C. 
White Leghorn pullets, four months old, from a col- 
ony with an official egg record at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. If you want high clase Leghorns, 
let use describe this stock. 

Also 100 English White Leghorns, five months old; 
heavy drooping combs; now ready to lay 

Wearling Wyandotte Hens— Also 60 year 
ling White Wyandotte hens with egg record 

Ceockerels—High clase Barred and White Rocks 
Wyandottes, Reds English White Leghorns, Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas 

ll stock ts described in our 1920 catalog 
STATES FAKM ASSOCIATION 
Dosk 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


101 YEARLING hens—Brown Leghorns tn good 

laying candition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, 61.25 each. Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm, Hampton, lowa 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays.” Karly Apri! hatched 
cockerels and _bullets G M WEST, A Ankeny, Ic lowa. 


5001 breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
@uction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 
W, Lancaster, Mo 

ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb 


laying etrain. We guarantee satisfaction 
land Farm, Hedrick, lowa 








Hens, pullete and cockerels. First class 





Reds— 
High- 





500 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens— 
500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K. I. 
Miller, Box W, Lancaster, Mo 


S.C. ANCONA COCKERELS Av"! betones— 


each. MRS. GEO. P. SCOTT, Batavia. lowa 








HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
/ $1.50, 62.50 each. Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, 111. 


1G Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
show atock, guaranteed Oaterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 


__ PET STOCK __ é 
JOURNAL, 


) Read THR RABBIT 
BASSI es & Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 


$1.00. Trial subscription, 25 cents. 








DOGS. 


AIRDALES, COLLIES 


Trained 





Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for large, instructive list of what you want 
, BR. Watson, Box 196. Oakland, fowa 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by! 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 3ist Street, New York 

















13 Eggs A Day From 
17 Young Pullets 


Starts 6months Old 
Tells How. 


Mrs. Niles 
Pullets Laying. 














“Early in November, I bought a pack- 
age of Don Sung and started giving it 
to 17 May pullets In the first 30 days 
they laid 138 lovely eggs. All through De- 
cember I got 11 to 13 egEs a day.’’-—Mrs 


e E. §&. “ na BD & 
E. f Lucerne, Ind. 

Mrs. Niles found how to 
start young pullets laying 
and keep them laying all 
winter The same method 
helps hens through the 
moult, and starts them lay- 

ing. You can test this at our risk. 

Give jour hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfuliy refunaed. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 
acientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
given in the feed improves the hen’s 
health and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) fur a pack- 
age by mail prepaid. Burrell- Toap o Ce., 
214 Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DON SUNG 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 


TRAPPER 9 international at Om-he 
ae lowest — on 
SUPPLIES far nnciPisicee 
Traps, Animal Bettas ete. 

Write for Catalog of Trappers’ Supplies, and Illustrated 
pers’ Guide containing Game eg and a complete 
description of the best methods for trap A fin your 
also Fur Market Information. All sen FREE. 

Write today. INTERNATIONAL FUR a WIDE co., 
718 S. 13th Street, Dept. 347, Omaha, Nebr. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Eggs by Parcel Post 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have inquiries for weekly sup- 
piles of eggs to be shipped by parcel 
post. Are eggs just thrown in with the 
other mail, or is some provision made 
for handling them? I expect to ship in 
cartons made for parcel post ship- 
ment.” 

Following are the directions to mail 
carriers regarding parcel post ship- 
ment of eggs: 

“The increasing number of reports 
of damage to eggs shipped by parcel 
post indicate that employes are not 
handling them as carefully as hereto- 
fore. Eggs, of course, are easily bro- 
ken and require careful handling; but 
it has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence that they can be safely shipped 
by mail if all concerned in their hand- 
ling use proper care. 

“All parcels of eggs must be plainly 


labeled ‘Eggs.’ 

“They must never be placed inside 
of mail bags. 

“Any careless handling by employes 


of the postal service or by mail con- 
tractors must be promptly reported. 

“Star route carriers and parcel post 
delivery men in cities must see to it 
that eggs are safely handled on their 
routes. 

“Postmasters must endeavor to lo- 
cate responsibility for damage to par- 
cels occurring while in the jurisdiction 
of their office. 

“Employes found guilty of careless- 
ly handling parcel post mail of any 
kind will be suitably disciplined.” 





House Them Early 


One of the unnecessary losses in 
poultry comes from delay in getting 
the winter laying stock into winter 
quarters. Look upon this picture: Out 
in the orchard and in the stubble fields 
the growing coops are scattered. Sep- 
tember comes and goes. When young 
stock is wanted for market, the birds 
are culled out, but still the growing 
stock seems crowded, for, with cool 
nights, chicks seem to develop fast. 
They grow tall and lanky, and spread 
out over more room. And they crowd 
in the same corner where they were 
first brooded. In the mornings, the 
under fowls are overheated, they go 
out in the cool air, and, naturally, get 
a slight cold, which is aggravated by 
more piling up the next night. Once a 
fowl is out of condition, it strives to 
get under just as it first sought the 
shelter of its mother’s wings. 

Then the weather turns crisply cool 
—the good wife issues her ultimatum: 
“The young stock must be housed in 
winter quarters!” 

The family is drafted to round up the 
chickens, and with the boys comes the 
family dog. They shoo, and they scold: 
they call contradictory directions to 
one another. The dog barks, the chick- 
ens squawk, the children yell. A few 
chickens break thru the cordon sur- 
rounding them. Someone calls to let 
them go and get the others, but one of 
the children has started to head them 
off, and there is a general rout of the 
chickens. Finally they approach the 
hen house, the family closes in around 
them; father bends low with outspread 
arms, kicking at the dog, who is too 
anxious to help. Mother is “s-s-shoo- 


ing” and “s-s-shooing.” A hush falls 
on all. The chickens give some final, 
futile flaps, and are in their winter 
quarters—for one night. If they are 


shut in at once, the change from out- 
of-door conditions gives them roupy 
colds. If they are let out, they go 
back to their summer quarters, and it 
is all to do over. 

And then look on this picture: Ina 
swinging crate coop under the apple 
tree there has been placed from day 





to day any young stock marked as 
culls. These have been fattened fo, 
table or market. 

The summer coops have been moved 
toward the winter house gradually 
Closer and closer they come each week 
The evening feed is scattered near the 
house in which the chickens are tp 
winter. 

It soon becomes familiar ground to 
them. As the nights grow crisper and 
cooler, the final culling is made, and 
one by one the young stock make the 
transition from summer coop to win. 
ter quarters without knowing it. There 
is no confusion, no nervousness cau used 
by being driven, and no miscarriage of 
eggs such as is sometimes caused in a 
pullet ready to lay her first eggs, by 
being driven. 

The only way we can make a profit 
on chickens is by watching the details 
Little wastes are the foxes which de. 
stroy profit. Early culling, early hous- 
ing and practically out-of-door condi- 
tions in the poultry house until winter 
is on us, will go far toward insuring 
profit. 





The Hen’s Menu 


Two breeders were talking about the 
menu served in the poultry yard. “I 
won’t bother with a scratch food and 
@ mash when corn and oats will do,” 
one of the men said 

“T’ll bother with anything that gives 
me more eggs,” the second man an- 
swered. “I figure that every extra egg 
I get after the bills are paid is that 
much velvet.” 

When hens have good range and can 
pick up some variety in the barn and 
feed lots, corn and oats may be a suf- 
ficient supplied ration. Whether what 
is given a hen is sufficient depends on 
what she gets from other source 

If there is a variety from which 
may choose, the hen will work out a 
well-balanced ration for herself. We 
had the pleasure of visiting the gov- 
ernment experiment station poultry 
farm, at Beltsville, Maryland. There 
the superintendent worked out ra- 
tion by first serving the hens on the 
cafeteria- plan, as he put it, and allow- 
ing them to help themselves from dif- 
ferent ground grains. At the end of 
the year it was found that the hens 
had eaten ground grains in the follow- 
ing proportions: To 16 pounds of corn 
meal, 6% pounds of beef scrap, one 
pound of bran and one pound of mid- 
dlings. A mash was compounded with 
these proportions and fed to different 
breeds with success. At the same time 
they ate as scratch food one pound of 
cracked corn, one pound of wheat and 
one pound of oats. 

Another ration in which cottonseed 
or gluten meal is used instead of part 
of the meat, is made up of nine pounds 
of corn meal, five pounds of middlings. 
four pounds of bran, two pounds of 
cottonseed or gluten meal, two pounds 
of beef scrap, two per cent of bone 
meal. This is fed with a scratch mix 
ture of two pounds of cracked corn, 
one pound of wheat, one pound of oats 
and one pound of barley. 


Off Feathers 


When one has invested in pure-bred 
eggs, it is very disappointing to find 
off-colored feathers. The novice in 
pure-bred poultry breeding always be- 
gins to wonder whether the eggs he 
bought were of the quality ordered. 
Off-colored feathers are to be found 
in the best of matings, especially if 
two strains have been crossed. It is 
not cause for suspicion unless the off 
colored feathers -re numerous and 
found in all of the chicks hatched from 
the mating. 

The crossing of two distnict strains 
may beget almost as many off-colored 
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feathers as the crossing of two breeds. 
This is because the breeder of each 


in has had a certain type fixed 


strail : 
jn his mind and has allowed to remain 
in | flock only those fowls which 
conform to this type. A bird from 


such a line of breeding is propotent in 
the train characteristics. 
two breeders of White Wyan- 
whose strains have been devel- 
along different lines, and each 
y propotent. When a mating is 
made from these two strains, there 
two conflicting blood strains, each 
ng to assert itself, with the re- 


Su MS 
sult that the characteristics of some 
remote ancestor may develop. 

There may be as pronounced im- 
provement in vitality and laying qual- 


om the crossing of two strains 


as from the crossing of two breeds— 
cr eds in the first cross are ad- 
mittedly more vigorous than chicks 
fron strain that has been inbred 
without regard to vitality. 

There are breeders who keep two 
flocks of pure-bred poultry for the pur- 
pose of growing cross-bred pullets for 
laying, but these breeders never use 
th cond cross. 

If we follow the law of selection of 
the most vigorous, we need not resort 
to cross breeding for vigor. But tho 


we breed pure-bred stock for years, 
there is always the chance of an off 
feather. 





Construction of Fattening Crate 


Where many fowls are to be fattened 
a good fattening crate is made as fol- 
lows The measurements are 6 feet 
long, 16 inches wide and 20 inches | 
high, inside measurements. Each crate 
is divided by two tight wooden parti- 
tions into three compartments, and 
each compartment holds four birds. 
The frame prieces are 2 inches wide 
and 7,4 inch thick. This frame is cov- 
ered with slats placed lengthwise on 
the bottom, back and top, and perpen- 


dicular in front. The slats for the 
bottom are % inch wide and % inch 
thick; the back, top and front slats are 


the same width but only % of an 
inch thick. The spaces at the front 
are 2 inches wide to enable the chicken 
to feed from the trough. The bottom 


slats are 1% inches apart, with the 
exception of the space at the back of 
the crate, which is 2% inches wide. 
The bottom slats are always placed 
upon the top of the crosspieces of the 
frame. This is done to prevent any in- 
jury to the chickens’ feet should crate 


be moved and placed on the ground. 
he back slats are placed lengthwise 
hes apart and the top slats are 


1% it 


also placed lengthwise 2 inches apart. 
Two strips should be nailed under the 
top slats near the ends of each di- 
vision and hinged to the framework. 
When the slats are sawed above the 
partitions, doors are formed for put- 


ting in birds. The crates are placed on 


stands 16 inches from the ground. A 
light “V” shaped trough 2% inches in- 


side is placed in front of each crate, 
and is carried on two brackets nailed 
to the end of the crate. The bottom 
of the trough should be 4 inches above 
the bottom of the crate and the upper 


inside edge 2 inches from the crate. 
Crates are easily made from packing 
boxes also. Make fattening fowls com- 
fortable. In summer, keep them cool; 


in winter, keep them warm, and in un- 
settled weather protect them from rain 
and wind. Give them plenty of fresh 
air and pure water as well as food. 





About the Hen’s Time 


The anxiety of poultry breeders is 
to keep their hens busy. When en- 
ergy counts so much in egg produc- 
tion, an idle hen is a dead-beat board- 
et, and it is the dead-beat boarders 
Who stand for money in hens, but not 
for money from hens. 

We have been tempted at times to 
blame hens that stay too long on the 
lest; but Professor Turpin tells us 
now that the laying of an egg is a de- 
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hens to laying. 
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your Moultéi 


Moulting time is the time that a hen needs assistance. She ls weak, run- 
down and out of sorts generally. It is the off-season in the life of the hen. 


Think of the amount of a hen’s energy, vitality and red blood that’s re- 
quired to reproduce a thousand feathers! (which is only an average plumage). 


A moulting hen needs good health, good appetite and good digestion. 
That’s just what Poultry Pan-a-ce-a does for a moulting hen—gives her 
appetite and good digestion, so that she’ll eat more and digest more. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN -A-CE-A 


Helps your poultry through the moult.—And starts your pullets and moulted 


DR. HESS & CLARK 
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No disease where Pan-a-ce-a is fed 


Pan-a-ce-a helps your poultry to stay at par during the moult. They don’t 
become run-down, pale and thin. That’s why a Pan-a-ce-a hen gets back 
on the egg job quickly instead of sitting around all fall and winter as a bill 
of expense while regaining her normal vitality. 


Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your flock. Tell your dealer 
how many fowls you have. He hasa package to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


30c, 75c, and $1.50 packages. 25 Ib. pail, $3.00. 100 Ib. 
drum, $10.00. 


Except in the far West and Canada, 
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It contains Tonics that produce appetite and good digestion—Tonics that 
tone up the dormant egg organs—lIron that gives a moulting hen rich, red 
blood and a red comb: It contains Internal Antiseptics that destroy disease 
germs that may be lurking in the system. 










Grtpery Hess,M.D.. DVS 


Dr. Hess 


Stock Tonic 


keeps hogs 
healthy, drives 
out worms, 




















time spent on the nest is 1 hour and 
35 minutes for each of two tests made 
with White Leghorns, and 1 hour and 
45 minutes and 1 hour and 49 minutes 
respectively in two tests with Rhode 
Island hens and 2 hours and 16 min- 
utes in one test with a flock of White 
Plymouth Rocks. When the total time 
spent by the hens on nests when not 
laying was added to the total time 
spent when laying, an average of 
about two hours for each egg produced 
was found in each case. The propor- 
tion of the total time spent on the 
nest before and after the egg was ac- 
tually delivered varied greatly. 

At least one nest for each four or 
five hens seems to be required to fully 
meet the needs of the average farm 
flock. 

If the observations of Professor Tur- 
pin are true of the average flock, the 
failure to provide sufficient nests ex- 
plains why hens seek nests on the 
floor, and thus by putting eggs in the 
way to be broken begin the habit of 





liberative process, and the average 


egg eating. 





Crooked Breast Bones 

A subscriber writes: 

“T find many of my young stock with 
crooked breast bones. Is that heredi- 
tary, or caused by faulty roosts?” 

We believe that crooked breast bone 
is hereditary, and that only birds with 
straight breast bones should be used in 
the breeding pen, but undoubtedly in- 
juries will cause crooked breast bone, 
especially injuries on the roost. The 
breast bone of a chick is gristle, and is 
easily hurt. If chicks have to roost 
on sharp, narrow roosts, or to climb 
over the sharp edges of a door sill, 
they are likely to injure the breast 
bone and cause the developing bone to 
become crooked. 

Chickens should be given a wide, 
low roost early to keep them out of 
their own litter and to prevent the 
crowding which comes on cool nights 
when they are huddled on the floor, 
but the roost should be really a nar- 
row platform rather than a roost. 





How To Make Hens Lay 
Dear Sir: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the present 
high prices of feed and splendid prices 
for eggs, one can’t afford to keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my 
hens were not doing well; feathers 
were rough; combs pale, and only a 
few laying. I tried different remedies 
and finally sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co,, Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, for two 52e¢ 
packages of Walko Tonix. I could gee a 
change right away. Their feathers be- 
came smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fine I had been get- 
ting only a few eggs a day. I now get 
five dozen. My pullets hatched in April 
are laying fine. 
Math Heimer, Adams, Minn. 


Would you like to make more money 
from your poultry? Would you like to 
know how to keep your birds in the pink 
of condition—free from disease and 
working overtime on the egg-basket? 
Write today. Let us prove to you that 
Walko Tonix will make your hens lay. 
Send 52c for a package on our guarantee 
—your money back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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Henry Wallace 
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Civics Committee Recommends 
Cleaning Up 

At the September meeting of the 
civics committee of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, it was moved 
that the children in our schools be 
taught their duty to their city as ex- 
pressed in cleaning up and keeping 
clean the school grounds and the pub- 
lic roads. 

A resolution was passed calling the 
attention of automobile clubs and the 
automobile riding public to the need of 
cleaning up the litter of papers, food, 
and sometimes also of glass, which 
clutter the haunts of the automobilists 
Papers and food are thrown from pass- 
ing cars; bottles are tossed out 
on the roadsides Practically every 
farmer on a well-traveled road has suf- 
fered from the depredations of automo- 
bilists who leave their sense of respon- 
sibility at home 

For example We have a field of 
beets and sweet corn alongside the 
public road. An automobile stopped; 
two women went the field and 
began picking corn and pulling beets 
while a man, ostensibly working at his 
engine, kept guard 

Too many people in town assume 
that the farmer’s vegetables, melons 
and apples are gifts of Providence for 
which they should reach out their 
hands. 


also 


into 


The Well-Meaning Woman 


The surest way of “damning with 
faint praise” is to call a woman well 
meaning, usually used in an apologetic 
tone, giving the inference that the 
well-meaning woman's’ performance 
does not come up to her intention 

That the indifference of the good 
people has lost more right legislation 
than the activities of the bad people 
is accepted as true. If there are any 
well-meaning women in your commu- 
nity who are in favor of defeating wet 
propaganda, bring the following to 
their attention: “It is argued that the 
wife of the wet member of Tammany 
will be sure to go to the polls and vote, 
whereas in many parts of the country 
well-meaning women, who would vote 
dry if they voted, will stay at home.” 

The liqucr question is not-settled for 
keeps. The mothers of men must re- 
member that they need to follow their 
boys with their protecting care out in- 
to the world as well as in the home. 





Schools of Citizenship 


“We must have schools of citizen- 
ship,” one earnest woman declared. “If 
we don’t, too many women will make 
foolish speeches.” 

“I won't go to the polls and vote 
unless someone shows me how; I won't 
make a goose of myself by showing 
ignorance,” another woman said. 

A waitress at one of our large hotels 
asked one of the diners: “Will you 
please tell me where I can get litera- 
ture about voting. I think a woman 
ought to know how to vote.” 

The two narties, the League of Wo- 
men Voters and the commercial or- 
ganizations are helping to spread 
knowledge on the red-tape of voting, 
but the Schools of Citizenship are do- 
ing more to illuminate the maze of pol- 
ities than any other force. 

These schools have been, and may 
be, started by anyone interested. The 
women’s division of the Farm Bureau 
has held several. The women are 
solicited as students, a hall is engaged, 
and the best possible speakers are pro- 
cured to speak without partisanship on 
the fundamentals of citizenship, on 
platforms and policies. 

In some localities the feeling exists 
that these schools must be given be- 


| needed. 


| 








fore November 2d or they will not be 
This is a mistake. The ballot 
is a permanent tool, weapon or pre: 
suader. There will be other elections, 
Until women everywhere know what 
their citizenship means in the way oi 
responsibilities and privileges, know 
what their government stands for, 
there will be need for schools of citi- 
zenship, 





A Hallowe’en Party 


The young daughter came home with 
a long, narrow-looking strip of paper in 
her hand. “It’s an invitation,’’ she ex- 
plained. “See, it unfolds,” and so it 
did, the following invitation taking up 
eighteen lines, a line to a fold of the 
8x10 sheet of paper, folded so that the 
top line came first; that folded 
from the bottom up: 


is, 


“Now what on earth do you suppose 
is in this little folder? Just keep right 
on and you'll find out ere you're a 
minute older. A few more turns, and 
then you'll know. Oh, dear! aren’t you 
excited? We entertain at a Hallow- 
e’en party, and this means you're in- 
vited. Oct. 31, 1920.” 

What a good time they had. The 
decorations were of orange and black, 
tissue paper chains, and black cats 
springing out of dark corners, and 
pasted on the corners of the 
cloth with here and there a witch on 
her broomstick. 

On her front porch and guarding the 
back door were scare-crows with corn 
stalk arms and legs and jack-o-lantern 
heads. The guests were given a clam- 
my greeting from a rubber glove filled 
with ice water. The refreshments were 
ghost cakes—chocolate cakes with 


:. s 2.8 . 
faces in yellow icing, and in the top of 


| each cake a tiny yellow candle thrust 





thru a yellow strip of paper on which 
was written fortunes to suit the guests 
—and coffee with peppermint creams 
and nuts. If lucky enough to have ci- 
der, cider and doughnuts are fine with 
or without sandwiches. 

Old-fashioned group games are the 
best fun. 

“Dead ghost” is mirth provoking. A 
stick is lighted and the flame extin- 
guished after it begins to burn well. 
The players pass the stick from hand 
to hand saying, “Ghost’s alive,” until 
the fire goes out. The person holding 
the stick with “Ghost’s dead” has his 
nose marked with a daub of charcoal; 
the second time he holds “Ghost’s 
dead,” he is dropped out of the circle. 

Bobbing for apples, and tossing ap- 
ple parings are always good, but to 
have the best time, take with you the 
spirit of fun. 


Speeches and Speakers 


It is short-sighted policy for any can- 
didate to appear before an audience 
containing women without having 
something worth while to This 
was illustrated recently when a well- 
informed woman and a hurried candi- 
date for high office appeared on the 
same platform. 

The woman spoke briefly and to the 
point. She called attention to the fact 
that we still have in the United States 
seven states, one of which is Indiana, 
where residence only required to 
give the ballot. In these states one 
need not be a citizen, nor announce 
his intention of becoming a citizen, in 
order to help elect the men who are 
to govern citizens. 

She spoke of the injustice of giving 
a foreign woman her citizenship with- 
out other qualification than having 
married a citizen; and of depriving a 
woman of her citizenship by the same 
means. She reminded her audience of 
the danger of allowing a tide of immi- 


say 


is 


table | 





| gration beyond what the country can 
| assimilate, and when she had said her 
| say, she sat down. 


He began by paying an 
empty tribute to women: “They orna- 
ment the home, vitalize the schools, 
and sanctify the church,” 
Then he told an old story, made some 
general statements which were equally 
applicable to both parties, and took his 
seat. 


ly received. 





candidate arose, whispered to her 
neighbor: “I am going to vote for the 
other candidate.” 





A Community Stenographer 


A young lady who, because of ill- 
health, was unable to take a position 
after finishing a business course, 
writes as follows: 

“T wonder if your readers would be 
interested in my method of making 
pin money? The doctor forbade steady 
work for me until I reached standard 
weight for my height. He recommend- 
ed out-of-doors; but since I am prac- 
tically the only young person of my 


is busy, I dreaded to go visiting away 
from home and interrupt. Then I hit 
upon the plan of taking my portable 
typewriter to the farmers’ homes and 
doing their business correspondence. 

“I wrote a form letter offering my 
services; charge to be based on time 
spent on work rather than on the trip, 
since a trip with an object at the end 
was good medicine for me. 





“T carried stationery where it was 
required, but urged every farmer to 
get his own letterheads and return 


| 

envelopes for the sake of the adver- 
tisement of the farm. 

| “IT am not getting rich, but I have 
gained five pounds. Every business 

| trip is in a way a visit. I get the angle 


The candidate for office was warm- | 
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he said. 


A woman who had clapped when the | 


age in the neighborhood, and every one 


of many folks on the questions of the | 


day, and I feel satisfied to know that 
I am a help in the community.” 





- Rules for Buying 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

‘Can you give me a rule for allowancing 
the table? That is, what proportion of 
the money for food should be spent for 
fruit, and what for other food elements?” 

This is a personal matter, but a general 
rule for dividing the money spent for food 
has been fixed as follows: One-fifth for 
milk, one-fifth for vegetables and fruits, 
one-fifth or more for cereals and cereal 
foods, not more than one-fifth for meats 
and meat substitutes, one-fifth. for fats, 
sweets and miscellaneous articles. 

On the farm, where much of the food is 
home-grown, Cornell University has esti- 
mated the following amounts of food as 
about right: 

Milk—For each grown person allow one- 
third pint; for each child, a pint. (The 
milk used in cooking is included this 
allowance.) 

Fruits and Vegetables—Allow for each 
person the amount that can be bought for 
the cost of one-third quart of milk. 

Fats—For each grown person allow two 
ounces; for each child, because of the 
small amount of milk, from one and one- 
half to two ounces. 

Sweeteners—Allow for each person, be- 
cause of the small amount of milk and 
fat, two and one-half ounces. 

Cereal Foods—Allow an amount equiva- 





in 


lent in price to about one-fifth to two- 
fifths of the total cost of all the foods 
just listed in the dietary of a family of 
adults 

Meat and Meat Substitutes—Not more 
than one-fifth of the total money spent 
for food should be spent for meat Less 


than this may be 
allowed for this 


The Corn Fields 
And the maize fields grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 
Of its garments green and yellow, 
Of its tassels and its plumage, 


And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 


necessary, or no money 
item. 


And they called the women round them, 
Called the young men and the maidens, 
To the harvest of the corn fields 


And whene'er some lucky maiden 

Found a red ear in the husking, 

Found a maize-ear red as blood is, 

“‘Nushka!”"’ cried they all together, 

“‘Nushka! You shall have a sweetheart, 

You shall have a handsome husband!” 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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You Can’t Buy 
Better COFFEE! 


Chocolate Cream 
Coffee is our finest 
blend. Today it’s as 
“rich and mellow” 
in flavor as at any 
time in the past. If 
you’ve ever tasted 
it you know what 
that means. Al- 
though good coffees 
are scarce, by means | 
of some fortunate 
purchases we have | 
been able to keep up 
the quality. For folks 
who want real good 





























coffee—at most 
stores. 
In six-pound 
useful pails 
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Name ‘‘Bayer’’ identifies 
genuine Aspirin introduced to 
physicians in 1900. Insist on 
unbroken packages of 


BAYER-TABLETS 
of ASPIRIN 


Aspirin ie the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


KODAK FINISHING | 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured pic 
tures our speciality. Prices on application. special 
Offer: We wil! finish one rol! film (not pack), #09 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 2c with order. 
Money back {f we fall to please. Send next fim, 
signing your name and address. MOREAU FINISS- 
ING SERVICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Mist. 

al 








py Seerercarne and Picoting Attachment 
works on all sewing machines; price 82%: 
personal checks 10c extra. LIGHT'S MAIL ORDBB 
HOUSE, Box 127, Birmingham, Alabama. 
MOLASSES Kentucky, Country Sorghum, made 
the good “‘old fashioned way.” Pure 


cane molasses, no adulterants. Sample and price lab 
maiied fori0c. 8. ROSENBLATT, Hawesvilie. By. 
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fOur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


as © 








jarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ssons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


j Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may not alwuys apply to 








obtained. 








What the King Requires 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 24, 1920. Matthew, 5. 
Printed, Matthew, 5:1-10, 43-48.) 


| seeing the multitudes, he went 
up i the mountain: and when he had 
wn, his disciples came unto him: 
) and he opened his mouth and 
taught them, saying, 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

‘(4) Blessed are they that mourn: 

for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they 

nherit the earth. 

Blessed are they 


that hunger 


thirst after righteousness: for 
all be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful: for 


ll obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: 
r shall be called sons of God. 
Blessed are they that have 
beet ersecuted for righteousness’ 
r theirs is the kingdom of 


Blessed are ye when men shall 


repre 1 you, and say all manner of 
evil inst you falsely, for my sake. 

| Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad great is your reward in heav- 
en: f so persecuted they the proph- 


were before you. 
‘(43) Ye have heard that it was said, 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy: (44) but I say unto you, 
Love vour enemies, and pray for them 


that persecute you; (45) that ye may 
be sons of your Father who is in heav- 
en: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 


on the just and the unjust. (46) For 
ifiye love them that love you, what re- 
ward have ye? Do not even the pub- 
licans the same? (47) And if ye salute 
your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? (48) Ye therefore shall be 
perfect. as your heavenly Father is 
perte ; 

Ji now about the middle of His 
three ears’ ministry, awakened by 
His miracles and teachings the deep- 
est interest in His person and work 

all Galilee and the neighbor- 
neces. He had drawn the fire 
rthodox party at Jerusalem, 
id already begun to poison the 
mind f the Galileans; and He now 
felt it necessary to make in a system- 
tie v a statement of His teachings, 
such could not be given piecemeal 
nh conneetion with either healing or 
teaching in the synagogues. He there- 


fore, about the time of the final selec- 
tion of His disciples as students, took 


occasion to set forth in the Sermon on 
Me Mount an outline of the sort of 
kingdom which He came to establish. 
The scene is a mountainside near 
Capernaum. The time was probably in 
- summer, when the lilies were in 
100 


the audience, the common peo- 


ple of Galilee: the subject, the king- 
“om which John the Baptist, His fore- 
inner, had said was at hand. It is 
Quite afe to assume that He , who 
spake as never man spake,” used the 


ain 


nguage of the country people, 
and figures of speech which they fully 


énd easily understood. Hence His say- 
_ e to be interpreted in the sim- 
Pest and most obvious sense, and not 


in any particular philosophical or theo- 
logical sense. It is safe to assume that 
He who knew the hearts of all men, 
knew also their bias, their prejudices, 
their convictions, and took the most di- 
"ect way of leading them into the truth 
‘oncerning the kingdom. 


\ duced by any other paper until] special written permission has been 





We have every means of knowing 
what their teachings in regard to the 
kingdom had been. They had been 
taught that there was to be a kingdom 
of God on earth—a kingdom for Israel 
and Israel alone, to be ushered in by 
the Messiah—which should be like Is- 
rael under David and Solomon. All oth- 
er nations and peoples were to be ex- 
cluded. They believed in a future state 
in heaven after the resurrection; but 
they had been taught that heaven was 
only for those who by good works be- 
came entitled thereto, and the good 
works were mainly the keeping of the 
law in all its endless details as laid 
down by the rabbis. 

Jesus taught a kingdom of heaven in 
this world, composed not of Jews alone 
but of all lovers of the truth as re- 
vealed by Him, and comprising truth- 
lovers of all ages in all nations, and in 
which as an outward and visible or- 
ganization there would be both good 
and evil, so mingled that no separation 
should be made until the kingdom on 
earth should be judged before admis- 
sion into heaven. He taught further 
that entrance into the kingdom was not 
by works of any kind, but by faith and 
trust in Him. Citizenship in the kitg- 
dom was not to be earned by anybody, 
but was conferred by grace, a gift glad 
ly bestowed on any who are willing to 
accept it and conform their lives to the 
precepts or laws of the kingdom. 

The lesson deals with the first divi- 
sion of the Sermon on the Mount, 
namely, the ideal citizen of the king- 
dom. It must have been a wonderful 
and agreeable surprise to these coun- 
try people to hear Jesus say: “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” As He said noth 
ing about rebellion against Rome, they 
would naturally think that referred to 
the heavenly kingdom. They had been 
taught that the learned rabbi, the zeal- 
ous scribe, the proud and haughty 
Pharisee alone enter that king- 
dom. Jesus said: It is made up of the 
poor in spirit—the very opposite from 
these. The phrase, “poor in spirit” 
a@ common one in Jewish’ teaching. 
Jesus used it freely, but gave it a 
meaning widely different, as will be 
seen by the following parallel: ‘Be 
more and more in spirit, since 
the expectation of man is to become 
the food of worms,” saith the rabbi, 
which would naturally throw a pall of 
the darkest desolation over the soul. 
Jesus said: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven"’—a message of splendid opti- 
mism. Jesus thu flings wide open the 
heavenly gates to the lowliest of men— 
God loves you, even you, if man does 
not. 


could 


was 


lowly 


Having filled their hearts with new 
hope, Jesus continues: “Blessed are 
they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted.” This mourning evidently 
refers not only to bereavements, but to 
the troubles and griefs that are com- 
mon in this life. The rabbis saw bles- 
sedness in mourning, but a dismal sort 
of mourning. They taught that much 
suffering would be taken account of in 
inflicting the suffering hereafter. Not- 
withstanding this, a new light dawned 


in despairing hearts when Jesus spoke | 


of Divine comfort instead of lessened 
future punishment—comfort for the 
man who was having a hard time, and 
extended even to what we call the 
“down-and-out.” 

When Jesus continues: “Blessed are 
the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth,” His hearers would begin to 
realize that He is not speaking of the 
kingdom of God in heaven, but the 
kingdom on earth. The word “meek” 
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Always Attractive and Comfortable 
bia will find in Martha Washington shoes 


that rare combination of style, beauty and , 
comfort which delights every woman. 

You can always be sure that your Martha 
Washingtons add the desired touch of sraceful 
style which completes an attractive costume. 


Equally sure, also, that your feet will never suffer. For 
Martha WashinBton shoes are built for comfort and wear 
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as well as for appearance. 
Martha Washington shoes are made in all the newest 
styles and shapes. But be sure and look for the Martha | 
Washington name and the Mayer trade mark on every | 


shoe for there are many imitations of these famous shoes. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle Martha Washington shoes 
write us. 
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Shoes — 


F, Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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UNION MADE 


OSHKOSH OVERALLCO. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


BOVEE FURNACES 


Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal! 
25 years on the market. 
Sold at Manufacturer's Prices 


















Upright Furnaces burn all Kinds of coal, coke 
or wood, 

Morizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood. 
Have 27x23-im. Double Doors. Also burn al! 
soft coal. 

Write ua for full description and catalog 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 








Upright Pipeless 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, til 
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Before you buy ANY kitchen range, let ue 


tell you the facts about the 


ONARD 


The Range that ‘ ‘takes the akcout of Bake”’ 
why it saves from your fuel bi 
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LEOVARD HIOVEN ERANGE 
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is not much in use now. Its synonyms 
are “gentleness, patience under provo- 
cation, self-control.” Its opposites are 
“vain, haughty, resentful.”” These sim- 
ple-minded people would not for a mo- 
ment imagine that meekness would 
make them landlords or office-holders 
in a temporal kingdom. They would 
naturally think of the thirty-seventh 
Psalm, where David says: “The meek 
sha]l inherit the land,” but continues, 
“And shall delight themselves in the 
abundance of peace. The wicked plot- 
teth against the just, and gnasheth up- 
on him with his teeth. The Lord will 
laugh at him.” They would think of 
Isaiah, 57:13, “He that taketh refuge 
in me shall possess the land”; and 
Isaiah, “The people also shall 


60:21, 
be all righteous; they shall inherit the 


land forever .’ The kingdom, 
therefore, of which Jesus is speaking 
to these people must be an earthly 
kingdom, but a kingdom of fierce con- 
flict between good and evil, in which 
righteousness shall eventually triumph 
In other words, Jesus was saying to 
then Thru my teaching the good peo- 
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“Blessed are the peacemakers”: not 
the peaceful, but the makers of real 
and lasting peace—the lasting pea 


sness without 


See 


that comes from righteou 


compromise with evil James 


13: “The wisdom which is from above 
is first pur then peaceable ‘ 
The peacemakers, those who contend 
for peace and righteousness, shall not 


only be called or named, but recog- 
nized by the Father and by the people 
as true children of God. 

In the establishment of peace on a 
basis of righteousness there is bound 
to be trouble. Therefore Jesus adds: 
“Blessed are they that have been per- 


secuted’’—not all who have been perse- 
cuted, but they who are persecuted 
“for righteousness’ sake,” persecuted 


because they stand for God, for the 
eternal verities. For these, Jesus says, 
there is the blessedness not of the 


kingdom on earth, but of the kingdom 
of heaven. “Blessed are ye,” He con- 
tinues, ““‘when men shall reproach you 
and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely"—remember, falsely, “for my 
sake,” because followers of 
Me. It will be nothing new, in fact an 
old story, “for secuted they the 
prophets that were before you.” While 
you suffer reproach for this reason, 
“great is your reward in heaven.” This 
reward is not a debt paid, but of grace 
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The Youthis Companion 


Still the Same in Price—$2.50 a year— 
Still the Same in Purpose— 


ding for young and old, to promote t 

f the | amily eve rywhere, in every way, at ali times. 

27 u ill be ric A in nent Storie Ss, Se ials 

s by Menof Wisdom and Experienc 
Problems « f rape tion “aig 


'B) s Corner, Things for Boy to Make and Do, the Girls’ Page, 
f hil P. the disp nate " litor Sketches and Anecdotes 
1 Combine to The mp n ar tled Place é amily Li 


Your Choice of Two Splendid Offer : 


3 





»upon with price of Offer 


1e3 indicated 
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OFFER A 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1921— 
52 Splendid Weekly Issues 
and Dec. Issues; 


All this year’s Nov. also 


1921 Companion Home Calendar Free 


All for $2.50 





OFFER B 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION . . $2.50 
Including all of Offer A 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE .. . 
12 Monthly Fashion Issues 


All for $3.50 ,. | 


$1.50 | 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
se 
It is a stipulation in the covenant. (See nations simply food for their sword 
I t declared in Matthew, 20: Jesus mentions several ways i ch 
16.) which they had come to mi 
To people gathered on the the meaning and spirit of these WS 
mountain e, who were lookil for an They saw even in the law to lo\ ne 
earth! kingdom, and who had been another the warrant for hating th 


taught that the heavenly kingdom 


could be occupied only by those who 
kept all the minute, man-made statutes 
of the law as interposed in those days, 
Jesus say The kingdom begins here. 
It has a place for the humble; wel- 
comes those who are in trouble and 


bearing the burdens of life 


It is the beginning of the triumph of 


the patient ones who endure; of the 
triumph of righteousness in this world. 
It is not made up of perfect men, but 
of those who are imperfect, but are 


Those who man- 
daily life the compassion 
themselves obtain mercy 
at His hands. The pure in heart shall 
have a vision of the Almighty. Those 
who strive for peace in righteousness 
shall be recognized as God’s own. 
Those who are persecuted for His sake 
shall inherit the kingdom. They may 
rejoice now, for no matter how great 
their persecutions, their reward in 
heaven is sure, and they are but walk- 
ing in the pathway of the prophets and 
martyrs of old. 

Jesus goes on to say that he came 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfill 
it: that is, to bring out the real mean- 
ing. The Jewish people were intended 
to be kept separate from other nations 
during the period of their early history, 
and by v laws were kept from 
associating with them except in a pure- 
ly business way. They soon came to 
regard themselves as the chosen peo- 
ple of God, and to look upon other 


striving to be perfect 
ifest in their 
of God shall 


arious 





er nations Jesus here teaches the 
brotherhood of man, in substance: Thy 
neighbor is not only the man _ whe 
lives near you, and thy brother Jew, 
but the citizen of the world These 
you are to love. Imitate the example 
of your heavenly Father. Be perfect, 
complete, all-around men, men of broad 
views and large conceptions. Regard 


of God, heir to 
promises. This 
the doctrine 


man as a child 
the same hopes and 
passage does not teach 
of sinless perfection, something at 
tained only by the Son of God Himself, 
but it does teach the duty of being 
God-like, It teaches us to view every 
one as a child of God by creation, and 
a possible heir of all the blessings of 
the kingdom, which is the theme of 
this Sermon on the Mount thruout. 


every 





lowa Swine Feeders’ Day 


The annual Swine Feeders’ Day at 
the Iowa State College will be held 02 
November 1ith. Visitors will have aa 
opportunity to see pigs which have 
been fed in different ways, demonstrat 
ing the various methods of convertins 
feeds into pork. About thirty different 


S 


commercial feeds are being fed to the 
hogs this year, and reports will be giv 
en out as to the results of the test 
The use of mixed feeds, corn substr 
tutes, alfalfa, blue grass, Sudan grass. 
different tankages, corn oil cake meals 
and many other points will be covered. 
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| {sLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES |. 


yrom the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 By Little; Brown & Co. 


—<$—— 
How It Happens Johnny Chuck 
Sleeps All Winter 


Peter Rabbit was bethered@; He was 
bothered in his mind, and when Peter ‘is 
bothered in his mind, ~hewloses..his appe- 
tite. It was so now. He had been up in 
the Old Orchard, and, as is his “way, had 
stopped at Johnny Chuck’s for a bit of 
gossil As he sat here talking, -it sud- 
denly came over him that. Johnny was 
looking unusually fat. He said so. John- 
yawned in a very sleepy way as he 
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Letz Feed Mills 
In 11 Sizes 
22 Styles 

\, to 40 H. P. 


One has to get fat in order to sleep 
comfortably all winter. I’ve got to get 
fatter than I am. now before I turn in.” 

Ar with that, Johnny Chuck fell to 
as if his sides wtte falling in in- 
f threatening to burst, and Peter 
ret no more from him. 













ae e went home’ to ‘think it over, ‘and 
t more he thought, the more troubled 
he | me. How could anybody sleep all 
And what good did just getting : tts 
Johnny Chuck couldn't eat hi O Cite fe a 
gen aie 'th use ol it? —— ss 
it’s to keep him warm,” thought 
Pet nd brightened up. But why 
rood, t "] seat er f oe t is 
f bett He didn’t have any SS —& 
{ ng warm Neitl i Billy 
M t Je Ott id Fox 
N in’t be that ) Chuck put Y 
fat j to kee rm. Be ‘ 
Sct, a ds of Whirling 
Sp es a eam ousands o irling AN Sy 
in’t sleep all winter if I want- ° . PSS 
LT wouldn't if T could, for there Scissor-Like Edges Cut BRA iv 
t fun ton "* mu rad Peter = ast a Bee 
‘ _ r the Smilin Pool in ~ * : e ee ey 
trand ther Fr He und , J =, ~~ 
7 atke tie Sarna: bevente Grind and Pulverize 
l lfather Fro lidn’t lootzfas chip 
' r rt as usual se ertainly i 4 aa 
| oe ee ee eae the Grain 5 
; he used to be. Seems as if he 
d in the last two or three * 
» bad, too bad!” S 
eter said “Why, Grandfather = 
i well you are looking! You ar = 
) ttn us weune 9 pac S 
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ther Frog looked at Peter very HOWN above is a pair of Letz Grinding Plates are self- 
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Perhaps 1 ! . ‘ . 
s Chug-a-rum!” said he. the famous patented self- sharpening. They grind every- Poultry Raisers 
{ : ater da ionest Don’t . : 2 P ‘ ‘ : ace “7 
Ny Aen a ig Rae ere Ropes sharpening, steel grinding thing grindable. They are guar- erie poe 
he ee ea ee plates, used exclusively in Letz nteed to outwear three sets of a 
joked a little shamefaced. He Feed Mills. ordinary grinding plates. 
{ ow just what to say, so he said . 7o 
bee ¥> BO a ele AUTHORIZED. 
= z d just nodded his head. _ These plates have revolutionized grind- * * * AGENTS 
_ better,’ said Grandfather Frog, ing feed for cattle and ho They mean 
‘ f funy . 1 ” al peG = B S. e e% ° 

rd we phe Il the erat rh fact ye acncdedlina: pts re Pag id per Cut down your feed costs, increase 
cl i red, am so tired that I'm go oubie- ape a suai fee ‘ Row atianirr TT ee | 

ot p for the winter, and I'm going costs in half—enable farmers to econom- ee eee 

t this very day.” ee ; : ; animals o:.. ground feed. Grind with the | 

vs ifather So®-(Poter had found ically grind and mix their own feed in- Letz. There is a Letz Mill for every 
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oth- hef 1 go. I can understand he y¢ grinding requirement. 
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at: father was sensible. It’s a very good thing seat ’ gt tee: 
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miss a word of Grandfather Frog’s story. 


it. “You ‘myst kmew, Peter, that a long 
time ago w Rs RS F j ] 
time agp. whe the world was young America’s Leading Feed Mill 
re _waS’a time when there. was no j 
Winter,” began. Grandfather Frog. ‘‘That 
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PUT TKIS CONCRETE 
MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


Yon can't afford to waste valuable time, 
good m4terials and money by having to 
do over again coneyete work which was 
mixed by shovels. Get a Sheldon Farm 
Concrete Mixer and put in yourown con- 
crete so it will last a lifetime—it will 
eave its priceon the first job. What is 
more. you can do the work when you 
please in otherwise idle time. No big 


gang of men needed. 
SHELDON 952" CONCRETE MIXER 


TYPE 
fe made eepecially for farm ase and has 
@ reputation of six years of successful 
operation on thousandsof farms all over 
the U.S. Nocomplicatedmachinery toget 
out of order—easy to operate—easy to 
move—mixes 2 cubic feet at a batch— 
No other 
mixer excels its quality of work por ap- 
proaches its low price. 

FREE—New 1920 Catalogp—FREE 
Tt illustrates and dese ribes a nll types of Sheldon 
Mixers : 1 give il prices It tells 
— it our special 3 day Tr l Privilege Oder 

d tells yout yt ve ‘5 irc 
bo -¢ te work. It’s FREE Get this book Today. 


SHELDON MFG.CO. 
Box 687 NEHAWKA, NEB. 










a 1% H. P. engine will run it. 
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FREEDOM 


is the Starched collar model men 
will choose this season. Like all 


LIDEWEL| 


SAFE 


COLLARS 


made with the patented features 
thatsav eyourtie, timeandte mper. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 








’ LEATHER VE a 


WARMTH WITHOUT WEIGHT 





Picture shows the biggest selling 
style vest in the world. 

Many novelties in McKibbin Vests 
are shown ina widerance of prices. 
The McKibbin factory puts 34 years of 
made well experience into their 
products. When you part with your 
money for one of these vests yao 
get something that will give you 
lasting satisfaction. 


There’s a McKibbin dealer 
in the town where you trade 














Tn 


ROLLER CHAIN 


GUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easicst—Laste Longest. 
Saves all the Grain. Kotler 
Chain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 
strain. No short turns. 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oate, 
Ear cee ol Bushels in 
three min 
SOLD ‘On  POsITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


IN YOUR C CRIB BEFORE YOu PAY 


Senay tren Urine tos 1h today. 
CD. Box2e9 Morton, hi. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














Buying Feed 
Nearly every farmer has to buy 
a little something in the way of such 
feeds as bran, shorts, oil meal, 
seed meal and tankage. 


cotton- 
Corn and oats 


are splendid feeds, but are not rich 
enough in protein to be ideal. 
Along in October there usually 


3; a time when such feeds as bran 
can be bought at a better bargain than 
at other seasons of the year. For in- 
stance, bran on the Kansas City mar- 
ket dropped early in October to around 


come 


$31 a ton, which is $10 or $15 a ton 
cheaper than it was selling for during 
the summer. Dairy farmers are be- 


to wonder if bran may not be 
cheap enough now to be a good buy. 


Let us give you a good way to judge 
bran prices. When you can buy bran 
at your nearest station in the fall or 
early winter at a price per ton less 
than the value of fifty bushels of new 
corn on the farm you have made a 
good buy. Or if you can buy it for a 
price per ton I than the value of 
seventy bushels of oats you have made 
a good buy. For instance, with new 
corn at 70 cents a bushel you ought to 
be able to buy bran at your nearest 
station for $35 a ton, or with oats at 


45 cents a bushel you ought to be able 


to buy bran at your nearest station at 


$31.50 a ton. Right now I suspect that 
you will find that bran will cost you 
close to $40 a ton laid down at your 
nearest station. I do not know that 
bran will go low enough at any time 
this year to get really in line with 
corn and oats, and it may be that if 
you have real need for bran that it 
will be a good plan for you to buy a 
stock of it even at present rather high 


prices. Bran is a splendid feed ta 
loosen up the dairy ration but I would 


not advise you to buy any large quan- 


tity of it at present prices. The farm- 
er should try to break bran prices just 
as severely as corn, oat and wheat 


prices have recently been broken. If 
bran prices do not come down, just 
remember that a pound of ground oats 
is worth just a little more than a 
pound of bran. 

Before the war, oil meal was ordi- 
narily a better buy than bran. A 
pound of oil meal added to the ration 
will often take the place of two or 
three pounds of corn. Unfortunately, 
oil meal at the present time is even 
gore outrageously high than bran. Be- 
fore the war the normal ratio between 
oil meal and new corn was about sev- 
enty bushels of new corn to a ton of 


oil meal and the normal ratio between 
oats and oil meal was about 100 bush- 


els of oats to a ton of oil meal. With 
new corn at 70 cents a bushel this 
would indicate a proper price for oil 


meal of around $49 a ton and with oats 
at 45 cents a bushel a proper price of 
around $45 a ton. Actually oil meal 
at the nearest station is now costing 
around $65 to $70 a ton. Or, in other 
words, oil meal is from $15 to $20 a 
ton too high in price. In spite of the 
fact that oil meal is such a good feed 
it would seem to be a good plan for 
farmers this winter to try to get along 
by feeding only about one-half as much 
oil meal as usual. This year the flax- 
seed crop is 30 per cent larger than it 
was last year, altho it is not quite so 


large as it was before the war. There 
will be far more oil meal made this 
year than last year and the chances 


are that Europe will not buy so much 


oil meal of this country this year as 
she did a year ago. In spite of the 
fact, therefore, that October is ordi- 


narily a very good month in which to 
buy oil meal, it would seem to be a 
splendid policy for farmers to buy 
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over 
back for another 

long stretch of work, what 
you to look back on? 
your trip come up to your ex- 


Do you look back on that one 
one your 


IT WAS UP 


TO YOUR RIFLE THEN— 


Killed him with one shot at 1,100 
steps—something over 1000 yards 
—while the big bull was ramming 
through the underbrush to safety. 
The vicious little 87-grain bullet 
struck just in front of the hip joint 
on the left side—ripped through 
the whole length of the great body 
and was later found just back of 


and 


Did 


iG! whole time out, when, after fight- the right shoulder between th: 
| Aq ing through rocky gullies and hide and the flesh. 
1 f scraggly bush, you sighted him That’s Mr. McClellan’s test 
Wet —a big, black Bull Moose, mon- mony of Savage reliability. And 
nt | arch of the forest_and lakes— mountain sheep, goats and Alas 
‘ AND HE SIGHTED YOU? ka bear have fallen before his 
A It was up to your rifle then— deadly accurate Savage Rifle. 
4 one shot to do it, and you got him! The 250-3000 Savage Rifle is made i 


aH 


' with a .250-3000 Savage 
| BX 4 
wa | 
| xf j Sharon, Pa. 
i | 
Te 


Sean 
oie 
—— 


R. F. McClellan got his Moose 


both lever action and bolt action mox 
els. See them at your dealers or write 
s—for complete descriptive catalog 


Rifle. 


SAVAGE:ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N.Y. ChicopeeFalls,Mass. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 
Owners and Operators of 

J. Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee 
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SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 


for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs 1: 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable gra 
ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 


Absolutely Safe; ye eee eae : 


used in Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of an 
Most reliable, practical, efficient and durable 1 


Heater manufactured. Thousands used everywhere. 


a 





*"Purchased 3 of your Tank Heat ors last Winter, worked very eat 
torily and ere well worth their cost. Ev very stockman sho old use 
W.H. PEW, Prof. of ‘Animal Husbandry lowe State Cc A 








Get omy early. Write n now for illu @ THE ety DIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


31 Brunner Street, Peru, Ulinois 














Sore, 
day’s work has 
experience for 
and serious injury 
ed from riding Tractors 
‘arm Implements with 
ard, back-breaking seat 

No longer is that condition 
ssary. Today, with an 


ADJUSTABLE SPRING SEAT 


been the 
years 


has often 


the 


you can make Tractor 
ment riding 
fortable as 
seat is sturdy 
get out of order 
of any weight 
teed to take the 
of field work. 


See the Adjustable 


automobile riding 
and reliable. ¢ 
Adjustable 
Positively g@ 
jars 


Write 
Adjustable Spring Seat Co. 


218 Society for Savings Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





tired backs at the end of the 
farmer's 
Permanent 
result- 
and other 
old, 


nec- 


and Imple- 
as smooth and as com- 

This 
‘annot 
for men 
laran- 
and jolts out 


Spring Seat 
at your Implement Dealer’s—today. 


for FREE illustrated booklet. 





RAISE THEM ALL 


every litter will be a big money 1 


NEST CORNER, is a trifle and lasts y« 


ing. Full size of pen when you 
it. Stops crushing and smotherir 
pigs. All hardware furnished to 





YOU NOTHING — full pergutont 
~~ trial, Deman nkee Fold 





for circular ™ 








It PAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
Look to the Grinders. They do the 
work! Bowsher’s Cone~-Shape 
grinders are the correct principle 

in Feed Mill construction. They /\Y 
mean larger grinding surface iy} 
close tocenterof Shaft;thus More A 

a os Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 


ag ~ 





ting. av sanle-preet 
Bowsher. or used a No. 4 ten years 
with lees nen ne te ap 2 per year for 

repairs.’ rg. O. 


10 sizes; 2 to 25H. P. Write 
for free catalogue. 


Ri. 6. BOWSHER co. SOUTH BEND, ND. 











HOG SENSE 


Eliminate the luck factor. Use STAN 
KEE FOLDING PIG-GUARD HANGERS « 


aker 


Cost of this protection with PROTE eT E D 


STANKEE 


— fold out of the way for clean- 


ant 


gol 


tach to any new or old pen. wheter 
by all—MAKES YOU MONEY OR COSTS 
one 
a Hangers in your h hog ho Uses 


STANKEE STEEL SPECIALTY WORKS, Davenport. fowa 
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their oil meal this fall on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, restricting their buying 
as much as possible in an effort to 
preak the oil meal market as badly as 
the corn, oat and wheat market has 
peen broken. 

Cottonseed meal is much the same 
kind of a feed as oil meal, but it is not 
worth quite so much because of the 
fact that it often has a tightening ef- 
fect upon the bowels, whereas oil meal 
has a loosening effect. Before the 
war the normal ratio between corn and 
cottonseed meal was sixty-six bushels 
of new corn to a ton of cottonseed 
meal at the nearest station, and the 


ratio between oats and _ cottonseed 
meal was ninety-five bushels of oats 
to a ton of cottonseed meal at the 
nearest station. With corn at present 
prices this would mean about $46 a 


ton for cottonseed meal, and with oats 
at present prices about $43. Cotton- 
seed meal is actually now costing be- 
tween $60 and $65 a ton at the near- 
est station. Cottonseed meal is just as 
badly out of line as oil meal. Cotton- 
seed meal is selling outrageously high 
in spite of the fact that the cotton crop 
this year is considerably larger than 
last year and slightly larger than the 
average of the past five years. It is 
selling high in spite of the fact that 


cotton prices have broken very se- 
verely Apparently it will be a good 
plan for farmers to try to avoid feed- 
ing much cottonseed meal as well as 
oil meal. 

One of the best of all hog feeds 
given in connection with corn is tank- 
age. Before the war a ton of tankage 
could be bought for the equivalent of 


about 100 bushels of corn. With new 
corn at 70 cents a bushel this would 
mean about $70 a ton for tankage. This 
compares with the present price of 
from $100 to $120 aton. Tankage is as 
bad as oil meal and cottonseed meal. 
It has forgotten that oat, wheat and 
corn prices have come down. It is a 
splendid feed and it will probably pay 
farmers to feed a little of it even at 
present very high prices, but they 
should not feed as much as usual. It 
isa good time now for farmers to give 
tity people a dose of their own medi- 
cme and stay out of the market as 
much as they can in an effort to break 
prices. 





Ohio Wool Growers 


The Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers’ 
Association, which was organized in 
May, 1918, with fifteen members, has 
now grown to a membership of twenty 
thousand. In 1919, it handled two mil- 
lion pounds of wool. It has recently 
closed a contract for a group of build- 
ings near Columbus, which have a stor- 
age capacity of about eight million 
pounds, but which can be increased to 
acapacity of fifty million pounds. The 
property occupies some three acres of 
ground, with tracks from two different 
railroads and within a quarter of a 
mile of the freight station. There are 
unloading tracks sufficient to care for 
six cars at a time. The buildings are 


supplied with power and _ heating 
plants, electric elevators, automatic 
sprinkling system, etc. 

The association recently increased 


its authorized capital stock to five 
hundred thousand dollars, the amount 
owned by one member being limited to 
me thousand dollars, and the number 
of share-holders in any county being 
Pro rata to the wool production of that 
County. Their new warehouse will be 
bonded, and its certificates will there- 
fore be acceptable collateral for loans. 
L. B. Palmer, of Pataskala, is presi- 
dent, and J. F. Walters, of Gambier, 
Ig secretary. 





Corn Husking Price 


Representatives from seven different 
lowa counties met recently at Denison, 
lowa, and among other things consid- 
fred the price for corn husking. The 
8eteral opinion was that six cents a 
_ would be a liberal price this 
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CAANDCER S(X 


Famous For [ts Marvelous Motor 
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"The Chandler Touring Car 


The Chandler Company has 
devoted itself for seven years 
to the determined policy of 
producing, and continuing to 
produce, the best Six at the 
fairest price. And it has suc- 
ceeded with distinction in this 
devotion. 


Featured by its exclusive 
Chandler motor, constantly 
developed and refined but never 
radically changed, and by its 


any and 


proof of 


Seven Passenger Touring, $1895 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


(AU prices Jf. o. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Right Car at Right Price; 
Chandler Is First Choice 


sturdy chassis construction 
throughout, the Chandler has 
steadfastly held its place 
among fine cars and gone for- 
ward intoa position of unques- 
tioned leadershipamong Sixes. 


Satisfactory service, under 


hands of its more than eighty 
thousand owners, is the best 


There is a Chandler dealer near you. 
See him or write us for catalog. 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Roaaster $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


all conditions, in the 


Chandler worthiness. 


Limousine, $3395 
































LU MBER within 


E can furnish lumber 
and millwork cheaper. 
Our enormous  pur- 
chases of lumber at iast 
year’s lowest prices—and our 
improved facilities for manu- 
facturing millwork, enables | 
as to ship promptly, best 
qualities for much less than |] 





At Reduced 
Prices 











‘ MILKOLIn 
ForHOGS 












} trial will convince you. 


REE 









Free Estimate Blanks Furnished 
Prove at our risk that you can easily save 
one-third on high priced feed by using Aprlowe, Therefore, write NOW. | 


East Side Lumber & l= 
Manufacturing Co., 12 


2083 State Street, 
EAST ST. LOUIS, iLL. 


MILKOLINE 


which is 
Good Buttermilk 
Made Better for Feeding 
Hogs and Poultry 
Sold on 30 Days Free Trial 
Distributors in every state. Write fer free 
booklet, “How To Make More Money 
Hogs and Poultry.” Milkoline has been fed 

thousands 
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gopher. Descriptive circ. sent free. 
A. F, RENKEN, B475, Crete, Neb. 











by tens of of Hog and 
for more than six years. Not an ——, ate 
mame on a card brings : 
pa f'n '° = . 
LINE MANUFACTURING CO. % . 4—Th 
426 Creamery Kansas City, Mo. GOPHE TRAPS —y oy pay A caslen 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


Save Your Corn 


F Protect every kernel from rats, ¥ 
fire, weather and thieves with 


Bucheye »,— 





Double braced 
heavy galvanized 
steel, for prices. 








THE PIERCE CO., 201 Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Make °80 to °300 Weekly 











Selling Eagle Sawing Machines 
Every timber owner needs one. Powerful, fast- 
guttne. one-man, log saw. A yy a 

it. Representatives makin ig money - 
where, Exclusive territory You can make 


$2.00 An Hour 
demonstra- 








When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Feeding Questions 




















Breeding Hog Ration 

A Missouri correspondent write 

“I am growing hogs for breeder 
What we I t I tion ith 
short it $ y ndred, tankage 
$5.90 per hund ( f cent per 
bushel eat $ pe bushe and 
corn $1 I It t me 
15 cents per | he ¢ ( eat 
I want growth on t pig ather 
than fat.” 

Prices are probably even lower now 
than when our correspondent wrote 
the letter and the chances are that 
corn has dropped relatively more than 
the other feed We iggest that our 
correspondent feed | ve! pig 
about one-third of a pound of tankage 
daily, together with a mixture of about 
three parts corn, two parts oats and 
one part hort Thi mixture might 
be fed by hand or from self-feeders or 
in any way convenient If the pig 
show a tendens to get too f on thi 
ration we would increase the oats in 
the mixture Ground wheat at 4 cents 
a pound is altogether too expensive to 


use with other feeds at price men- 


sioned. 


Hog Feeding Outlook 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“What is your opinion of the future 


of the hog market? I have a nice 
bunch of shotes that I would like to 
market about January. Do you think 
that I am likely to strike a decent 


that time?” 

It is a general rule that the hog mar- 
ket reaches its lowest point in Decem- 
ber and early January. Hogs may not 
sell so very high this winter, but never- 
theless we are rather optimistic con- 
cerning the future of the hog market. 
The basis of our optimism is the fact 


market at 


ihat the corn crop is large and pros- 
pective corn prices are low. At the 
present time, December corn futures 


on the Chicago board of trade are be- 
low $1 a bushel, which means that new 
corn on farms this December will prob- 
ably be worth between 70 and 80 cents 
a bushel. With new corn at between 
70 and 80 cents a bushel on the farm, 


the prospects are that hogs will sell 
high enough so that they will furnish 
a very nice market for corn More- 


over, there is about a 10 per cent short- 
age of hogs, and, everything consid- 
ered, we believe that the hog future is 
rosier than for a long time past. 


High-Priced Tankage and 
Low-Priced Corn 
#n Iowa correspondent writes: 
“With corn at present will it 
pay to feed pigs weighing from 50 to 
150 pounds all the tankage they will 
eat, with tankage at $115 per ton? We 
have good clover which will 
last us for some time yet. Will it pay 
to feed tankage at these prices when 
clover pasture is gone?” 


prices, 


pasture 


When +a ton of tankage costs more 
than one hundred bushels of corn, it is 
worth while to begin to think about 
cutting down the amount of tankage in 
the ration. And when a ton of tankage 
costs more than 120 bushels of corn, 
it may perhaps pay to depend on corn 
alone, even tho the ration is decidedly 
unbalanced without the tankage. The 
packers at the present time seem to be 
charging for tankage all that the traf- 
fic will bear, or, in other words, they 
are exacting a monopoly price. For 
years we have preached the idea that 
tankage is one of the most economical 
and practical supplements to corn for 
fattening hogs. At the present time, 
however, tankage is so outrageously 
high in relation to corn and hog prices 
that it is worth while to begin thinking 
about dropping it out of the ration. In 
the case of pigs weighing less than 100 
pounds, we would continue to feed 
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SERVICE STATIONS 


IOWA, 
Burlington........ Hodges Battery Works, 405 Valley St. 
Cedar Rapids Electrical Service Co., 412 Second Ave. E. 
Davenport. Johnson Motor Service Co., 106-114 Brady St. 
Des Moines. .Capital Battery & El. Co., 1206 Grand Av. W. 
Dubuque ..Kerper Electric Co., 16 Eighth St. 
Mason City Battery and Electric Co., 
pwcepeewe 24 First St., S. W 
Wapello Battery and Electric Co., Inc. 
United Electric Battery 


Mason City 


Ottumwa 


Shenandoah and Service Co. 


Sioux City \utomotive Electric Service Co., 609 Pearl St. 
Waterloo Central Battery and Electric Co., 318 E. Fifth St. 
ILLINOIS. 

Bioomington. .liackett-Harvey Co., 410 W. Washington St 
Champaign Fred Swanson Co., 12-14 E. Washington St. 


Chicago American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 


i37 Michigan Ave, 


Chicago. .Northern Ignition Company, 1211 Diversey Pkwy. 


Decatur Decatur Battery Service Station, Inc 
june seeNeenuopeve 313 E. Main St. 
Evanston Washington Garage, 811 Chicago Ave. 
Galesburg P. & M. Accessory Co., 170 S. Seminary St. 
Joliet ..Zinser Bros. & Co 314 Scott St. 
Kankakee Fortin Bros.’ Garage, 151-9 Station St. 
Lincoln Chapin Electric Garage, 413 Broadway 
Ottawa ..Ottawa Electric Co., 306 W. Main St 
Peoria Graham-Seltzer & Co., 517 Fulton St. 
Quincy. Illinois Battery and Electric Co., 316-20 Main St 
Rockford : Eric J. Gustafson, 417 Winnebago St 
Springfield Chapin Electric Garage, 407 Jackson St 
Sycamore... Butzow Bros.’ Garage, 330 Elm St. 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis..Holthaus Saddlery and Auto Supplies Co., 
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AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION 


MOTOR TRUCKS: - TRACTORS - AIRPLANES - MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES ~ ETC 








Locust St. 
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Buy a Tractor as 
You Buy a Horse 


If you were buying a horse to work on your farm, 
you would look for one that was strong, reliable, 
easy to manage, economical to keep and long lived. 
And, since a tractor is simply an iron horse, you 
should look for the same qualities in it. 


But you cannot get such a tractor unless its ignition 
system is high grade and dependable. Poor ignition 
means lack of power, waste of fuel, delay, trouble 
and expense. Perfect ignition gives economy, power, 
quick work, dependability and long life to the tractor, 


The most efficient ignition system for tractors is the 
Bosch High Tension Magneto. It gives big, full, 
flaming sparks in the cylinders—sparks so big and 
hot that they fire even low grade fuel instantly. 
And it gives sparks with perfect regularity—rain or 
shine, winter or summer—day in and day out, for 
years. 


Three million Bosch users back up these state. 
ments. Four million will do it next year. 


Be Satisfied Specify Bosch 


300 Service Stations in 300 Centers 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Mass. 


Branches: New York « Chicago « Detroit « San Francisco 
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Springfield, 











tankage liberally in spite of the high 
price. But in the case of pigs weigh- 
ing over 150 pounds, we very much 
doubt if it pays to feed much if any 
tankage, with corn and tankage at 
present prices, unless it is 
to push the pigs along very rapidly for 
a special market Of course, when 
tankage is fed, the gains will be much 
larger than when corn alone is fed. 


necessary 


Feeding Value of Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the feeding value of sudan 


: . Dam pness, 
grass? I particularly wish to know if little or no effect on redwood 
sudan grass is injurious to horses 50 years have been found perfectly sound 


when cut while the seed is green.” 
Sudan grass seems to have a feeding 
value quite similar to timothy, altho 
for cattle it seems to be somewhat su- 
perior to timothy. Our correspondent 


Let us send 
telling all 





1049 Plymouth 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 


moisture, mud, heat or cold have 
3 of redwood that have been under water for 


Water tanks made of redwood will last longer, 
painted or unpainted, than tanks of any other 
material and will cost the least in the end 
you free avery interesting folder 
about water tanks made from redwo 
trees, many of which are thousands of years old. 


ATLAS TANK MFG. CO., 


USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices Ak 
for our price list. 


223 Pear! St., SIOUX CITY, \OWA 





ie nies 
Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
; ‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
Buy the best silo firet and save 
money, time and worry 
Send{f x catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Established 1885 
* Kansas City, Missouri 




















Michigan Rosen Rye, $3.35 Per Bushel 
Red Rock Wheat, $4.00 Per Bushel 


Sacks 60c extra. F. O. B. Ypsfianti, Mic! TiN 
with order. Only small amount left. MARTE 





1905 W. of W. Bids. 
OMAHA 





can feel perfectly safe in feeding his 





DAWSON COMPANY, Ypsilanti. Mich. 
Alfalfa seed, 11.00 bushe 





sweet 
tip- 


GUARANTEED clover, $12; red clover, # 



























sudan grass to horses. We have heard 
no reports whatever of sudan grass 
hay causing trouble of any kind to live 
stock. 





BARN PAINT, $1.35 PER GALLON 


Get factory prices on al! paints. We guar- 
antee the quality. We pay the freight. 
FRANKLIN COLOK WORKS, Dep't W 
Franklin, Indiana 





othy, 3.50; sudan, #7 per hundred; sugar. $16.56 
Bonds accepted. Order now and save one! 
MEIER SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kansas. 





Please mention this paper when wr't!0& 
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: he Dairy ‘ 
) An effective, real poultry fence must be made like other 
Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- fences, with line wires that can be stretched taut and stay 
: ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy * 
: management will be cheerfully answered. wires that support. 
3 1 
‘ , . . 
= Exchange Situation Leads to “Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Equip Your Record Butter Imports ° ‘ 
Hog Houses THRlgpie eke Mien A Poultry, Chicken and Rabbit Fences 
the MODERN W 1e record for butter imports esta ’ 
: ay li P ‘ ere 
= ished in 1919, when 9,519,368 pounds P oi 
GIVE your hogs a chance to she Alina aasaaearttl > are real fences. The electrically welded joints oT 
wr develop as they should. | Let of butter and butter substitutes were make possible a neat, stiff, one-piece fabric, even Pe - 
nealth-bringing sunshine flo thei : Ini Ytatoc 29 . : : 4 
= houses. Let plenty of fresh air circu. brought into the United States, was with the lower line wires only one inch apart. Lower ~1 Pa 
- ef on Window. short lived. Following the recent an- line wires are so close together as to confine the a “A 
' = al ee toe . nouncement of these import figures by smallest chicks, and bar rabbits and other animals. a a io 
ach . . 
$ every nook and corner. the United States Department of Ag- Easily erected, economical, durable. A perfected So. a 
ee comfort, Watertight, riculture the department has compiled fencing, every rod guaranteed. Sold by dealers ~ PF i 
= poe 4 freproot. reports for the first seven months of , everywhere. Write for catalog No. 201. TT —” 
Hay Pom this year which show that the United i aT 
Sen aeteany tad Versohas” States during that period imported 22,- Pittsburgh Steel Company " y 
855,090 pounds of foreign butter, which 752 Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. Ia ns ae 
is more than ever before. Se See penneeaieenene sald 
This remarkable increase is attrib- i ? . 4 UA AS z 
uted by foreign marketing experts of i HTT uw HHT TT ts — +* 
the department's Bureau of Markets 1 eee ats siczr SX 
largely to the foreign exchange situa- ro + att ic ae Wit 
tion. With American dollars com- anne ‘ a tee . ; . 
manding a premium thruout the world ALS aan ‘ ’ RS : a= a .y “+= 
it is obviously good business for for- ot MNS aS re AW IT ¥ Se 
eign butter manufacturers to sell their ¥ A BUp oe 7 a, er 
product in the United States. Foreign ¢ 7) gZ eV ek S35 : = Seco 
' manufacturers also have the advantage a A y nt. a TN = = 
var mn Uh a 
i( ( C ] of low cargo rates. Another reason for Ses O \ 
eC upo as the increased imports is that whereas | iH 
have solved the farm ventilation England was formerly Denmark’s prin- | — 
n, problem for thousands of pros- cipal butter outlet, England can now AR ay 
e, peroue poet Fong ee purchase butter more cheaply from M rE ~ 
A keep cane pe rath mataids full Australia and Argentina. Ireland also Sage e Q osts 24 Bain min yn gs s 
yu of fresh air and promote the good is producing butter on a larger scale. | and upfora7 inch: We PAY THE e 
health of live-stock. Draftproof, The effect of the exchange situation | JUST AS GOOD AS EVER Saeed iae  preceeny tn Ueow Binet. 
cae or ny mg om oe is also reflected in a decrease of Amer- | edly da S0!d on 30 days FREE TRIAL 
. Shipped rea O install. as Sains . 2 bes . 5 599 97 | " a Write for free catalog now 
” eee ee y ican butter exports. Thus, 15,529.271 | H, WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. itil aceues gouuin puon @ 
on pounds of American butter were ex- | ide Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
i. PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, ported during the first seven months | 
2804 Floyd Ave of 1920, whereas 22,986,294 pounds 
er, SIOUX CITY. were sent out of the country during 
Or. IOWA : the corresponding period of 1919. 
he Imports of butter from Denmark are 
mM FREE being curtailed at present because the 
4 Text book andnine | Prices asked by the holders of Danish 
nd oaae oan a butter in storage here are higher than 
ly. yh the wholesale prices for the American 
or ten by etock raise | product, and some difficulty is being 
for complete catalog of experienced in moving the Danish 
Spots, Sun | stocks. 
Waterers an 
Feeders, Chicken 
te. Waterers, etc. OK 


ST” Products sold by 
good dealers, 





Long Distance Dairy Champions 

Two of the most wonderful cows in 
the world today are the Holstein, Tilly 
Alcartra, and the Jersey, Sophie 19th 




















ElectricLight ana Engine Power 


















of Hood Farm. They each have rec- 1. OTH e ONE Pi t 
ON ords for seven years as follows: in an 
sia TILLY ALCARTRA. an | 4 The remarkable popularity of this Cushman 
See ee | = Light Plant is due to the fact that it 
= | aa 7 is a “Two-in-One” Plant—giving 
= both Electric Light and Engine Pow- 
Ave = ~ er in one. The picture on left shows 
2 — g= Bid the complete plant belted for charg- 
7 5 os ing batteries and runninga line shaft. 



























































= eee 14,837.2 | 444.96 It “DOES MORE” 
3 years . cvs] @h@ee 672.98 
0. 6 years ........ 30.451.4 | 951.23 for the Farmer 
= SD FOOLS: siccnaes 29,826.6 952.37 It does more because it gives you Light, 
. e tN ia aic cue x 26,814.8 | 833.76 ie —- Socket Power and Portable Engine Power in 
Fo a, ee | 33,425.3 | 1,058.42 n . PS ihess 
Inérea Si rn a steaav ies | pe re 1 | 748 18 It does more because there is Jess vibration with a belted 
on yearst ...--.- sp dotenst histo outfit like the Cushman, and consequently fewer adjustments, fewer 
= D, ijo——@ f t (2 ee 180,462.7 | 5,661.90 repairs and less service. ‘ i 
f rerage | 25,780.38 308.8 joes e because the same engine—the 4 H. P. Cushman All-Purpose Engine— 
OWA ory ro i Ss es. EE j = «thw a ee. . S ae work all over the farm, or be attached to binder, potato digger, corn 
*285 days. 7305 days. binder, or other machines. 
. f AVE feed, time and labo d " It does more because other machinery may be run from clutch pulley of engine 
a nthe more money with CLAY Btesl Deity __SOPHIE 19th OF HOOD FARM. _ at same time batteries are being charged by belt over flywheel. 
ilos sar Eauipment. Convenient, comfertalte ee 7,050.2 | 395.90 : 
ze clean, Uniting only 3 parts completes a dines { ry 8 | 570.80 Y Kn Wh Cushm M 
crmanent CLAY Sanitary Stallof strong, oe po tara Panag 854 90 ou Ow a an eans 
Fe eins—no corners. Pasture comfort, Sec ind ig Od i ae lve years the Cushman name has stood for Farm Engines of the 
proper rationing and quiet assured. a ee | 15,099.4 931.90 ae ben pow By and is favorably known to almost every farmer in America. The 
CLAY 2 - WAY i. 17,557.8 999.10 Cushman Electric Plant occupies the same position in the light plant field—com- 
Co 9 vears 11,915.4 680.49 bining the highest quality with the greatest range of utility. The Cushman 
" Swinging Steel Stanchions oS ane ee - 9 89 | 17.87 Light Plant is not a new plant, but it has proved its reliability by years of ser- 
uf are instantly closed or opened both ways by 11 years .......- 15,948.2 sowed vice on American farms. It is the same plant that was selected by the War 
a one hand. Opening in center of stall— 4 YORIE «ose vs 91,869.0 | 5,280.96 Department for use at various Army Posts. 
— Cow can't miss it—no sure-stops needed. sips | 2124.19 754.42 _— Ww 
hel Lock Apher yr cow-proof, Fit any size Average .....-- 13, une = Light Is Cheap Get It NO 
nimal and give perfect ease, standing or ATES Rage is ave “ea wonderful thing to have plenty of brilliant 
Bus lying. Users say CLAY Equipment quickly A se ven-year record is even more wee ee ote aempln Oo sien, @ 
jushe pays for itself. Fully guaranteed. Costs no superior to a yearly record than a qellas in the home. Next toair, light is the cheap- CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
asd More than ordinary equipment. ; vearly record is to a seven-day record. est thing in the world and one of the — pl eer bay Street, ey pore Caney ‘ 
RTE Free Barn Plans Our architects will plan ¢ . y ings, yet thousands of farmers spend many of their 1 am interested in a Cushman Light Plant. Woub 
Mich. buildings free. Let us ap en melas teers cow Too many cows have made one phe- waking hours groping in a "so sa meet ons of aheet- ... lights Without placing 
mee money oneal frets a P raarly 2COY , Cushman plant this year and enjoy it. Sen me under any obligation, you may send me your 
eweet Plan ki Jostal brings big eatalog and Free Barn eesti yearly er ord, = _ . to =< nage Carre oy XK fs 
20; IOWA GATE COMPANY pieces later on. e would rather have 
16,505 ‘ : . 
a ane 804 Clay st, Cedar Falls, Ia. a cow which will average 500 pounds Cushman Motor Works i. 
— a of butter-fat annually as a seven-year 997 North 2ist St,, Lincoln, Neb. 
ti 1 i - | av vhic Ss a si ed in Light Weight Engines ask for 
y ritinge inne writing to advertisers men- | average than one which has a single Same ace rere ene gen | Town. 


m Wallaces’ Farmer. annual record of 700 pounds. Bi E.. weighing only 40 to 60 lbs. per borsepower. 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON 











emselves of Mr 
yanewer 


®Bubscribers are invited toavalilt 
Dickerson sexpertkn 
inquiries on farm eng 
2-centetamp should accompany 








Concrete Smoke House 


One of the chiel nece tie the 
proper curing ¢« Ol i 
some form of a smoke house At home 
we alwa did this in our wooden 
store house, using nothing but hickory 
wood burned in an old soap kettle or 


discarded stove; but the chances that 


an unwatched fire would blaze up and 


destroy both the meat and the build 
ing were always great With the re 
newed interest in the work, many im 
provements have been made in meat 


smoking equipment. 





Many farmers are using with marked 
succé the all-metal portable smoke 
hous¢ now on the market These fur- 
nish not only a fire-proof place for 
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smoking the meat, but a fly and insect- 


proof receptacle for storing the meat 
after it is smoked. 

Still others find more satisfactory 
the smoke house made of concrete, 


plans for which are shown in the ac- 


companyving diagram This can be 


made of the dimension hown, or can 
be built as one part of a concrete 
store house. Such a smoke house is 
fire-proof, can easily be made proof 
against rats, mice, flies, and so on; 
and if properly built i practically 


everlasting. The building can be built 
of solid concrete or concrete blocks or 


clay tiles if preferred The fire can 
easily be controlled or added to from 
the outside and the distance of the 


fire from the meat 
be made greater, if desired. 
ing flues in the roof with suitable 
dampers help in the control of the 
fire and also of the curing process. 


storage space can 
Ventilat- 





Belted vs. Unit Lighting Plants 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Why does a belted type electric 
light plant cost from $200 to $250 less 
than the unit type plant of the same 
capacity? Is it because the generator 
runs at a slower speed and must be 
larger, or is the entire charge for the 
engine. I can purchase a 3 horse 
power engine to run a belted plant for 
about $100. Do you think the unit 
type is worth the difference? Why 
does one company rate their batteries 
160 ampere hours on an eight-hour dis- 
charge and 240 hours on an intermit- 
tent rating ,while another firm rates 
theirs at 160 and 220 ampere hours 
under the same conditions? Is the dif- 
ference in the batteries or in the inter- 
mittent rating? I expect to install the 
plant in an outside building with the 
batteries in the cellar a distance of 
fifty feet. Do you think this is too 
far?” 
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Mule-Hide 
Comfort and 
Content— 


There’s a world of comfort and content- 
ment in the possession of MULE-HIDE 
covered buildings. 


satisfying. It meets every requirement. 


Ask Your Lumber Dealer 


THE LEHON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Ave. 
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The farmer, with his snug buildings protected 
by MULE-HIDE shingles or roll roofing, knows 
that he has made no mistake, that his buildings are 
safe and sound for years to come. 


He bought on the strength of that unusual 
service record — 

‘Not a Kick in a Million Feet’’ 
and he has proved, through use, that it is no ex- 
aggeration, it is even less than the real truth. He’l 
never kick for he’s satisfied. 

When you buy MULE-HIDE, you buy heavier 
and tougher roofing. It is more wear resisting and 






MULE-HIDE 


“NOTA KICK | 
Lal ea 
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SHINGLES 
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The difference in the price of the 
belted and unit types of lighting plants 
is only partly due to the cost of the en- 
gine, altho we are quite sure you can 
not get a 3 horse power engine of the 
same quality of workmanship and ma- 
terial as must be used in the unit type 
engine at anything like the price you 
quote. the engine runs much 
faster, it is much more carefully bal- 
anced and finished and in many cases 
is fitted with expensive ball or roller 
bearings. In many cases the engine 
has sliding or rotating valves, all of 
which adds to the cost of manufacture. 
We should say that the price would be 
at least twice what you mention. 

Part of the added cost is due to gen- 
erator being larger, due to its lower 
speed. Another part is due to the ad- 
ditional meters, electric speed control, 
motor starting mechansim, and so on. 
Probably still another part of the in- 


Since 


creased cost is due to the fact that 
many of the belted types are sold 
more or less as a side line to other 


lines of business, and so require less 
overhead, advertising, special service 
work, and so on. 

So that there seems to be legitimate 
reasons for the unit types of plants 
being higher in price. Whether they 


are enough better to justify the differ- 
ence is cost is largely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. 


Many owners have got- 





ten very satisfactory service out of 
the belted plants, altho they take up 
more room, are not so flexible or con- 





venient to operate, often are trouble- | 


some for a woman or girl to start, and 
usually will make more noise and vi 
bration. On the other hand, they are 
simple and any trouble can easily be 
located. Still the unit type is rapidly 
becoming the standard equipment. 
The difference in the intermittent 
rating of the two batteries having the 
same eight-hour rating may be due to 
some difference in the construction of 


the plants or it may be that the one | 


been a little more 
tive than the other in their intermit- 
tent rating. Many of the best 
trical engineers have objected to the 
intermittent rating for batteries be- 
cause it is more or less indefinite, the 
capacity depending, to a considerable 
extent, on the amount of current taken 
off and the time between discharges 
On the other hand, the eight-hour rat- 
ing is perfectly definite and is fully 
accepted in battery work. So much 
objection has been raised against the 
intermittent rating that we understand 
the farm lighting section of the Na- 
tional Gas Engine Association voted a 
few days ago that it be done away 
with and the eight-hour rating be ac- 
cepted as the standard for farm light- 
ing batteries. So in your comparison 


firm has conserva- 


elec- 








DD 


of different plants, insist on having the 
eight-hour rating and base your est 
mates on that. 


You should have no trouble « ging 
vour batteries at a distance of fifty 
feet from the generator, altho ) will 
need to put in larger wires than would 
be necessary when close to the gen 
erator. The firm from which you can 
buy your plant can take care this 
for you. 

That Price for Baling Hay 

Several subscribers have « t 
tention to a mistake in the a to 
the correspondent who asked he 
proper charge for baling hay ur 
answer we had the price $1.40 t 1.50 
per ton, whereas we should hav aid 
$2.40 to $2.50 per ton. We are rTy 
the mistake slipped thru. 

Even this price of $2.50 } ton 
seems too low to some of those wh? 
have written in. One Minnesota reat: 
er states that he is operating a new 
five-man power press outfit at $1 pe 
ton and is not getting rich at it either. 

An Indiana reader thinks we have 
not had much experience baling hay 


and that a man would quickly g0 pank- 
rupt at the price we quoted. He agrees 
with our allowance of $6.33 per day for 
overhead expenses and of $15 for three 
men and of $2.50 per day for fue! and 
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Mil; put he says that an allowance of 
g2 per day for bale ties is too low. He 
figures the cost as follows: 
) A bale of ties contains 250 wires, er 
enough to tie 125 bales if none are 
proken, or enough for about five.tons. 
It takes one man to feed and one to tie 
and drag back. The third man will do 
extra well to pitch ten tons of hay on 
the table per day. This will require 
two bunches of wire costing $5, mak- 
ing a total cost of $28.83. An allow- 
ance of 10 per cent for profit and: lost 
time would bring the price’up to a-to- 
tal of $31.71 per day. Dividing this by 
ten tons would make the price per ton 
3.17, which in his opinion is about 
correct 

An lowa reader thinks that the own- 
er of the outfit should have at least 
ss per day for his time and work, as 
he has the responsibility of managing 
the outfit and keeping everything in 


good shape. He also objects to an al- 
lowance of $2.50 per day for fuel, stat- 
ing that his bill runs nearer to $3 per 


day, and that. if a-tractor is used for 
power, the fuel bill runs nearer $4 per 


day. He also states that a bale of ties 
will cost about $2.50 and will bale 
about five tons. A good day’s run is 
twent tons, which will be four 


or $10 of ties. He also calls 
m to the time required to move 
from one job to another, which must 
all be taken account of. He thinks 
that the baler should have at least 
$2.50 per ton, and that $3 is necessary 
for him to make a fair profit. 

So it appears that $2.50 per ton is 
the minimum price and that $3 should 
be charged to get a fair profit. Straw 
and wild hay would need a slightly 
higher charge per ton. 


bunch 


attont 
aulel 





Using Old Well for Cesspool 


An Illinois correspondent. writes: 

“Lam planning on putting in a water 
supply and sewage disposal. system 
and have been wondering whether I 
could not use an old well for a cess- 
pool to take the waste from kitchen 
and toilet. This well is about twenty- 
five feet deep and is cased with ten- 
inch tile. It is situated about eight 
feet from the house and I thought that 
by making a cement top it would make 
an ideal cesspool. Will have to run 
the pipes from toilet clear-across cellar 
toreach the well. Would like your ad- 
vice as to whether it will be satisfac- 
tory to use the well for a cesspool and 
what kind of pipe I should use for the 
toilet outlet aé¢ross cellar.” 

There is no such thing as an -ideal 
cesspool and our advice would be not 
to put one in so close to the house. A 
depth of twenty feet would be pretty 
sire to put your sewage down into the 


Water-bearing sand or gravel, and you 
could not get a safe well anywhere 
hear your house. Such a cesspool is 
hot what you want even for a cess- 
pool, being too deep and not wide 
though and the curbing is too tight. 


A better type is one about six feet in 


diamet and six or eight feet deep, 
with bottom and lower part of wall 
laid up of bricks with little or no mor- 
lar. Also such a cesspool would in all 
probability soon overflow and make a 
V 


ery disagreeable place so close to the 
Ou if you must use a cesspool, it 


sould be put some little ways from 
the ho : 

We advise you very decidedly to put 
aseptic tank according to the plans 
given in a recent article on this ques- 


tion. It will cost a little more than a 
Cesspool, but if properly designed 
should give you good service for many 
years with little or no attention. Good 
bulletins on sewage disposal systems 
are put out by Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Canada; U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C.; University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son, Wi U. S. Health Service, Wash- 
ligton, D. C.; Portland Cement Asso- 
“ation, Chicago, Tif. 

Where the toilet discharge or soil 


bipe goes thru the cellar, it should be 
ge iron’ Soil pipe’ with leaded joints; 
Where it goes thru the ground to the 





The Exclusive Super-Six 
Motor Gives This Advantage 


From Men Who Do Not Own 
Hudsons Comes An Interesting Ex- 
pression on Super-Six Performance 


Many men who covet its abilities 
learned to admire Hudson from the 
viewpoint of the “man in the other 
car.” Perhaps you, too, have noted 
the characteristic all Hudsons re- 
veal when fast going without ex- 
ceeding the speed limits, is a factor. 


Alertness and immediate re- 
sponse to the throttle accounts for 
the way Hudsons take advantage 
of every driving opportunity. There 
is no motor labor. 


When Driver and Car 
Act as One 


You frequently hear Hudson 
owners speak of the way their 
cars answer as though they were 
a part oftheirownimpulse, Never 
a sense ofthe mechanical. All feel- 
ing that there is a motor and com- 
plicated mechanism is absent. 


No wonder Hudson owners are 
so partial to their cars. And no 
wonder other motorists are forced 
to recognize the Hudson quality. 


Pride of ownership to many 
means beauty of line and the qual- 
ities that excite admiration while 
the car is inactive. In those par- 
ticulars the Super-Six in every 
type of design meets every wish. 


But it is pride of performance that 
excites the greatest praise for Hud- 
son—whether it be in establishing 
world records for speed, accelera- 
tion and mountain climbing, or in 
the constant uninterrupted and 
therefore economical operation re- 
quired in private service. 


Yet Hudson’s supremacy means 
no added complications, weight or 
size. It results from an exclusive 
Hudson invention, which added 
72%tothe power of motorsof itssize, 
and increased efficiency by 80%, 


A Leadership That Has 
Stood for Five Years 


For five years that invention has 
kept Hudson foremost in perform- 
ance. And since its discovery 
and adoption Hudson has always 
been the largest selling fine car 
in the world. 


The unremitting study, experi- 
ment ann development of years has 
made the present Hudson a finer 
car in many ways than those earlier 
Super-Sixes. No rival challenges 
its supremacy by official proof. 


You will best assure delivery 
when you want it by speak- 
ing for your Hudson promptly. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(4016) 


vitrified tile with cemented joints. Try 
to locate your tank to avoid the long 
pipe across the cellar. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“How can a three-room frame ‘build- 
ing be made warmer? I do not want 
to take off the plaster, as the house 
was built only seven years ago, and the 
plaster is firm. Is the ordinary frame 
strong enough for stucco, or does it re- 
quire special framing? Is wall-board 


satisfactory and tight enough for 
warmth? How does a furnace com- 
pare with a stove for heating value 


and expense of operation?” 

There are several ways in which a 
frame housé can be made warmer with- 
out destroying the plastering, altho the 
best plan to use will depend upon how 
the building was put up. [If the bulid- 
ing was well sheathed. on the outside 
of the studding and building paper used 
before the weather boarding was pat 
on, you can nail on lathing and stucco 





“ptic tank or cesspool, it should ‘be 


‘right”™over the ‘weather boarding, and 








this will make it very much warmer 

If the weather boarding was put di- 
rectly onto the studding, however, the 
construction is not solid enough to put 
stucco directly over the weather board 
ing. In such a case, probably the best 
thing to do would be to remove the 
weather boarding, put some commer- 
cial insulation between the studding, 
put on good diagonal sheathing, then 
a layer of tarred or asphalt paper, and 
then either replace the weather board- 
ing if in good shape or else lath and 
stucco. The stucco is becoming very 
popular, not only because of its pleas- 
ing appearance but because it is prob- 
ably cheaper in the long run, as it re- 
quires no further expense after being 
put on right. 

In general, the furnace costs the 
most for investment, but is more effi- 
cient in the use of fuel. It is put in 
the basement and thus gives a great 
deal more room, gets the muss and 
bother out of the housewife’s way, and 
is considerably safer so far as fire risk 
is concerned. It also makes the house 
more comfortable, because the floors 
are kept warmer, 


[ VARA AAA PAI | 
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K.C, 2 H-P. PULLS 2: 

Direct from Factory:to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 

at pro; ionately Low Prices. Above price 
for 2H-P.isfor engine complete on skids ready 
to use, From Pittsburgh add $5. Quick shi nt, 
Write or wire for Big Kew Engine Catalog FREE. 


Whrrte ENnGiInE Works 


1536 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1536 ire a PITTSBURGH, PA. 














KITSELMAN FENCE 





Get ieee PRICES 'WA 
4 SL GeeN a tele) We've knocked the bottom out 
nett ayo! Ligh cost of fence building. 


% 
4 ee! We Pay the Freight and save 
* 1 - you money. Here’sa man t 


eee Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 









writes: “‘I found all the Fence as 
or better than i expected. isaved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 
You will never know how much you can save thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM, 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 








KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 298 Muncie, Ind. 
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OF 
F : G A ks _§ © >; Pie pares street woe 
.\ ; eo move. 
SUMEAIEie Gecser akeoge Gs aaiearinee Tt on “ D I 
answer by mall isdesiredafceot? Ow be charged ; al 
iraeksecss pacers Watches nat of tonanans Sp aS, 7 EATS A TRACT JOLIET. LSA 
others. The name a d idress must beeigned | . Rue peel ~ wy 
go all inquiries but will ne » published. Write 5 7 4 : w Z \. 
legal Inquiries on a sepa erate atieet Of paper 5 - ; 
gee iia “Aa n \ 
MAINTENANCE OF DIVISION > = j . 
FENCE. : 4 
~! = . of ¥. 
An Iowa subscriber writ a “h SR a ae - ° 
“B bought 1 t fort i s of an > 2 
eighty owned by A, also striy f the a . 
south of A's ty re } or road pur ~ 7 2 
_ A t e the ere off tt trip a VC 
and no f ce ft ‘ ! ry t ned o~ — 
between tl re nd 1 4 fur —_— oie 
ther agreed to kee fence between The most efficient Tractor in America 
his land and the « t to U oul 
of both forties, own Cc. When A 
owned the entire ¢ t e was required e * B l WwW, kb 
fo Keep up the west righty rode of fone, | Bates Steel Mule Most Efficient on Belt Wor 
whicl « f } r ty Bs c | 
and © maintair t east « ty rods 
now tl | | Cc 


HE convenient arrangement of the Belt Pulley on 

























1308 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
BERN-GEHAN, Sioux City, lowa 


RIGHT TO TERMINATE. 
An Towa subscriber writes 
“A gold to Ba « irt section of land 2 
fn Siontann for 3000 unger tn-yens ae i 
contract, on the croy paymen pian n 
April, 1917, B made a payment of $800, Established 1883 


Ww c I t t t t 1 tne ivi * ” 
~ ee the BATES STEEL MULE makes it easy for one Running an 18 
ditch whict the bout ten man to quickly line up the Tractor with its work. Ensilage Cutter 
rods her t 1 out E : 
claims further that the d made The Belt Pulley runs on nickel steel roller bearings and 
berg é' Digareniag! sappoe is operated by the same clutch that runs the Tractor, 
he divisi. tan ty tb delivering full power to the driven machine. ty 

ec} What are t t ght of 
lle A lever on Pulley Housing allows the Belt Pulley to e =p—~ —__ 

If the ement as to the maintenance be shifted in and out of gears. rf - : 
f the fen is cla i by © and was 
Seite o matt subsequent The location of the Belt Pulley protects the motor bear- 

_.. sageligecr cn. pr ings from any belt whipping shocks. 

ne un rt ‘ ’ e would hardly 
be consid { rties both en- | The BATES STEEL MULE generates sufficient power to 
tered int th their eyes operate an 18” Ensilage Cutter or a 28” Thresher with ease. 

Mito tr i teck without knowiedes The unusual” adaptability of the BATES STEEL MULE 
imation of t shivebst: Sen makes it the logical Tractor for every job on the Farm where 
Meneid have t iietat tc -< n the fence dependable motive power} is essential. Have you our Catalog? 
viewers and est to fence Write today. 

— “ , : rs P Rr on bo erway Wire BatestSteel Mule Dealer in your vicinity 

consider | if om pete ls tin eee so fadion. 

CONTRACT OF SALE OF LAND— | MASTER TRUCK & TRACTOR COMPANY 





and agreed to put in 140 acres in crop “ 4 2 e. 
each oun ‘ suites year during the life of Joliet, Ilinois 

the contract, applying one-half f the 

crop on the unpaid balance The contract 

was to tern rte i t veanr or when 

any unpaid balance had been paid in | 

cash, when A would be required to exe- | 

cute and deliver a deed. B has the priv- | 

flege of summer fallowing every third 


year. In the year 1920, B neither cropped 


Bor summer allowed, ut tt then DOES NOT PACK THE SOIL 


grow up to weeds 








erminate +he contrac there being no 
- 45 t} , sale BRE DR PH BIE BIE BIS BIS BEDS BE WHS WHE Special Num! 4 
axtercure clause ther out containing 192 
It would seem under the bove state- n “acts of Clover Land 
aay , 4. } e Marinette County, 
ment of fact that A’s remedy would be in Wisconsin. If for a 
an actio for dar mes tt rmount of home or as an home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
} ff farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this special 
which would be rie t ! sn t to number of LANDOLOGY It te free on request ¢ 
prove. We would not care to"give a posi- y 45,000 Acre Tract ¥ SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
tive opinion on the question without hav-~- 297 Skidmore-Riehle Bld Marinette, Witte 
ae Geioe tn as thors’ ened y North Central New Mexico x and 
be rights and remedies appearing therein Absolutely good title. Especially adapted SO U | he DA K O T A 
with which wv re not fa liar } nit to sheep raising. Abundance water. Recog 
= hd oe ‘ ‘ Nunes ld nized as one of best winter ranges in state Never again will there ‘be such opportun 
ting the nd to vet woul Forest reserve in reach. Thousands of fence purchasing cheap lands as are now offered |: th 
be of the nature of w t nd t ould posts; some timber; some irrigation possi Dakota. Every acre that {s now selling for $25 up 
be restrained. If judm nt co i be ob- bil ities Oll and mineral included. Price per acre will soon sell for $100 or more. Writ | 
4 - . - ft . $2.75 peracre; one-fifth cash; any reasonable # Immigration Department, 
an ar Samages Bigg Pag hice nee terms on balance Capitol FS1, Pierre, So. Dak. 
wpon the equitable interest of the vend Deal with owners by wire or mail. elo ‘ liaateeiadaliieisedian 
£ i e failed to redeet the land oul t > pat qua il, 
ee Salled —— #% FIELD BOHART, Colorado Springs, Colo. % FARMS: "No. 180 acre ae = 
. : e owner if became the pur- t 
adalat ponsll ' THURMAN BOHART, Chamita, New Mex. house, new bank, barn, 6150 per acre, nea 0 
chaser at the exe Highway. No. 2—108 acres, productive 6 rome 
timber, good fences, good buildings, acetylen¢ bt 
USE OF PASTURE BY TENANT. 2 MERENESE MERE RE MEME MENE MERE | ioe plant, furnace, 812,000. . Further information 
Our farms in Northwestern Ohio and write J. H. RUSSELL REALTY BUREAU, 41-414 
An Iowa sult ber writes Northeastern Indiana will make money Blue Grass Farm Myers Building, Ashiand, Ohio. . 








“A rented Ty bis farm for a period of | ff for you right from the start and they H | 2/3 Acres, Equipped, $28,000 Hardwood Cut-over Land Si loam. cies 0 


one year, cash for pasture and hay ind se in value. At <eseen i ; : soll; neither sandy 
and share rent for land used for the cul- | are certain to increase 325 Three big barns required for crops on thie splendid nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
> specs , “esy present low prices of $175 to $ an farm In one of world’s greatest dairy sections; paved | —in the heart of the dairy country. You deal direct! 
tivation of grain. A rnished gra seed acre, they unquestionably offer the road, unexcelled markets, highest educational ad- with the owners; no agents and no commie«s!ons 
to sow down the sn grain field B ° y q vantages, churches, society, recreations; 120 acres | Kasyterms. Also improved farms. Write f ap 
fertile felds, smooth, machine-worked, 90 acres blue J <] 5 ‘ 2N I ER 

desires to pasture t ™ but A Bi F B 1 grass pasture, spring water, well fenced; wood and and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN I 
, 5 : aes : ‘ » we enced ; XOMPANY, Jepar Stanley, Wisconsin 

orders him not t ‘ oO \\ t re the iggest arm argains on timber, large variety of fruit; 2-story 8-room house, oom! Y, Land Department, Stanley, 





fichts of the respective parties } the Market Today delightfully situated, value $5,000; 3 big barns, gran- 


aks ; ae ary, poultry house, hog house, etc.; owner well-to-do, Mi L ds 
The tenant would hav: es ee You will realize this immediately if you will retiring, includes 3 horses, 14 cows, bull, hogs, poul- inf eso a 0 rn a n $ 


ture the land w wa out for that try, milking machine, complete haying and harvest- 

















eal i ie ate ainsi investigate them for yourself. Now is the time ing implements, tools, 3 gas engines, wagons, har- We have a large list of improved farms for 
Purpose when the e Vv x it If | y & 
t) aan ¥ Pe geecses aa 4 aa to come, when you can see the crops they ness, small toois, large quantity potatoes, oats, sale on easy terms. Write for our 
x ane wes CFOpped ’ . | have produced this year. wheat, corn, hay; everything $28,000, part cash, ba ANDERSON LAND CO.. Willmar, Minnesota 
afterward seeded down, and r any re | ' , ance easy terms. Details this and big corn, wheat i saan * é 
gon the t ed Compare these farms in real earning power,» and potato farm, with all equipment, for $22,000, page Sante Den i ite i 1 
, | ‘ : ark ds, etc. 67 Strout’s Big New Illustrated Catalog Farm Bar ISSISSIPPS Black Prairie Alfalfa : 
« oi > rive for . , location, umprovements, markets, roads, ° b ‘ X rtk 
using it too ¢ of pas- : ai gains 33 States. Justout. Write for your free copy + ing Lands, in afcommunity of Nor j 
ture, ord yuld with the best farms in your own section. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922FC Marquette Bidg.,  ©™®. where land produces as abundantly a , 
tl ‘ ‘ i Farms of equal quality in older corn belt eec- Chicago to one-half the price demanded tn other s a | 
, geht ’ i t 1 far », I . 
: . sons ling yr 50 and 100% —— information and farm lists, write A. I 
If land that had n <« ’ l tions are selling at prices % Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Ma 
ie for posture, ' higher. These farme are real bargains end ovr A) WHAT 1$ LAND REALLY WORTH 
Beda [0 ! Ss | ™ 
he . | terms of paymest ere unusually favorable. | 1 y cane where it will increase in va £ 
compensation ti Y r ii iv “ o that cost $400 an acre and will not gain over 8% on 1ew rallroad guy a a om the 
R . P a new allroad Buy direct from 
would depend v on t reum- If you are in the market for a farm, j the investment? Many of our farms costing $35 to Good improved farms, cut-over land and 
‘stances of t! . i the general us write for our new Straus Red Book $60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 years of land. What you sat in big rents will f a 


pay 





_—? 5 owe Catalog and Farm Buyer's careful farming NEW YORK FARM farm before 
| Guide—and arrange for a personal AGENCY, Westfield. N. WY. 


ee snvesltigation. 
CIDER VINEGAR | RANCH E The cattle business will be 
s the BIG BUSINESS for the 
An Iowa subscriber writes The Straus BrothersCompany next 5 years. Write for my list of ranches, located 


alize it L. L. SPAI 
Rabey, Minnesota hn 

EE ————————————_— boon: 
Choice Farm in Grundy County, Missouri 


196 acres, good 10-room house, furnace he 





derstanding t! 
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“May s “ee ss decal | Established 1860 on water, west of the Missouri river. Every onea | barn just built, 2 mi. of town,3 mi. of county ses 
ay sweet cider and cider vinegar lus $4, 000,000.00 bargain, and only five good locations left. Write owner. I. E. Hopkins, Trenton, Mo. | 
be made and sold? Capitel and Surplus F. A. FINCH, Lemmon, South Dakota 











Sweet cider and vinegar may be made ‘819 Straus Building Li i Good | d Jand, @125 t ( 7 an geal 4 com ees ton va 
3 provided the . waede , ood improved land, ¢125 to J are the real lowa kind. Come pe fo 
and sold. provided they are made under lowa Farms 6250 per acre. Get large self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Kee’ 


proper sanitary conditions Please mention this paper when writing. | "*t. 6PAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lows. | Falls, Minn 














